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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— early coming of severe winter weather excited expectations 

of an equally early spring, which have been badly disap- 
pointed. The oldest inhabitant finds it difficult torecalla bleaker or 
more unpleasant Marc’ than this has been, in spite of the appear- 
ance ofa few bright daysfor the encouragement of the birds. This 
winter and spring confirm a theory of the weather which we ex- 
pressed once before in these columns. It is that the elements at 
times lose their balance for a term, and go headlong in one direc- 
tion—whether it be drought or storm—until their energies are 
exhausted. 

In the West the combination of rain and snow storms with 
spring thaws has caused freshets and floods on the upper Missouri 
far beyond the ordinary measure, while thus far the dwellers on the 
nearer rivers have escaped this condition of danger. We hear of 
towns flooded to the second story, of great warehouses afloat on 
the waters, of settlers rescued by scores from the roofs of their 
houses or the tops of the trees, and of huge cakes of ice carried down 
with such velocity that they leap up into the air on meeting any 
obstacle. Truly life in the great West has picturesque elements to 
relieve the monotony of its prairies. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has announced his appointments of 
the Commissioners under the Inter-State Commerce Act: Judge 
Cooley of Michigan, ex- Representative Morrison of Illinois, Augus- 
tus Schoonmaker of New York, Aldace F. Walker of Vermont, and, 
Walter A. Bragg of Alabama. The first two are well-known; Mr. 
Schoonmaker is a lawyer, a Democrat, was Attorney-General of 
his State in 1878-9, and a follower of Mr. Tilden, and is now a 
member of the “Civil Service Commission ” of New York,—what- 
ever that may mean and amount to. Mr. Walker is a Republican, 
a lawyer, has given attention to the railway problem, and is 
vouched for by Mr. Edmunds as “a clean man.” Mr. Bragg is also 
a lawyer, a Democrat, and served for four years as President of 
the Railroad Commission of his State. On the whole, these seem 
to ections. Judge Cooley, it is well understood, will be 
president of the Commission ; he is appointed for the long term, six 
years, in compensation for his giving up his lucrative place as 
Judge Gresham’s receiver of the Wabash roads. 





Ir is announced that Mr. Fairchild, the Assistant Secretary, is 
to succeed Mr. Manning as Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Car- 
lisle was offered the place but refused it, as the salary is not ade- 
quate to the social demands upon the occupant of a cabinet office. 
We do not regard the proposed appointment as one on which the 
country can be congratulated. It is to Mr. Fairchild that the busi- 
ness of interpreting our Tariff laws has fallen; and his decisions of 
doubtful cases display an animus which is not in harmony with 
the intention of the laws. So far as treasury rulings could nullify 
the protective character of the Tariff, Mr. Fairchild appears to 
have nullified it. But in justice to him it must be said that some of 
the Republicans who preceded him in office were hardly, if at all, 
better in this respect. 





THE Secretary of the Navy has been more explicit as to the 
nature and extent of his dealings with English naval! architects 
since the scandal in the Plymouth dockyard called attention to 
them afresh. He shows that the designs for cruisers he purchased 
in England were from architects who were not in the service of 
the British government, although one of them has entered that ser- 
vice since ; and also that the designs procured from this gentleman 
had been offered to the Spanish government before he accepted 
them. 





If we had done our duty as a nation by our ship-building in- 
dustry there would have been no necessity for purchasing such de- 
signs abroad. As it is, the main facts as to the character and the 
capabilities of those cruisers will be accessible not only to England, 
but to almost any other country with which we might be at war. 





THE chronic neglect with which we have treated Alaska is 
beginning to bear fruit. The seizure of a Canadian vessel for 
catching seals in what were alleged to be American waters brings 
out the fact that vessels of both Amercan and Canadian nation- 
ality have been destroyiug the seals at a wholesale rate. For 
convenience they follow the seals to the islands at their breeding 
time, capture and kill the mothers, and leave the young to perish. 
Such practices make it necessary to establish a “close season” 
on the seal fishery, us in the case of other game; and we have no 
doubt that the British and Russian governments would unite with 
our own in establishing this, and in authorizing the search of sus- 
pected sealers by American men of war during that season. If 
we do not, it is not only the seals who will be exterminated, but 
the Esquimaux and other Alaskan tribes who live by their take 
of seals. Already there have been serious famines among these 
people through the destruction of the beast which furnishes with 
them with food, clothing and light. 

So little have we cared for our new province that we have 
not even defined with precision the boundary line which separates 
it from British Columbia. And now a discovery of gold on what 
is thought to be the border of the provinces has raised problems 
of jurisdiction of an embarrassing sort. The whole of Southern 
Alaska is rich in mineral wealth and gold has been mined there 
for years past. 





HIGH LICENSE is recognized, in New York and Pennsylvania, 
as distinctly a part of the Republican policy. At Albany, on 
Wednesday, the bill which has been pending passed the House 
by almost a strict party vote: Yeas, 70 Republicans; nays, 52 
Democrats and 4 Republicans. At Harrisburg, the same day, the 
High License bill introduced by Mr. Brooks, of this city, was the 
occasion of a severe contest, amendments being proposed that 
would have materially impaired its efficiency. These were finally 
voted down by 100 to 85, the majority being mostly Republicans, 
and the minority Democrats. The probability now is that this 
measure will pass the Legislature, though it can scarcely com- 
mand many more than the 101 votes needed in the House. If 
adopted in its present form, and then efficiently enforced, it will 
much curtail the present scandalous excess of liquor selling in this 
city, and may diminish also the “ disorderly house” feature which 
is a part of it in many instances. The law, as it stands, imposes 
a heavy fine and imprisonment for entering or having a light in 
the barroom at hours forbidden by the law. It requires the re- 
moval of screens, stained glass, and all the devices employed to 
impart privacy to drinking in saloons and barrooms. It limits the 
number of liquor selling places to one for every 200 assessed voters 
in a town or a ward, and forbids the opening of any within 400 
feet of a school or a place of worship. It fixes the license fee at 
$500 for Philadelphia and Pittsburg; $300 for lesser towns; $150 
for townships. 





THE Congressional apportionment of Pennsylvania is tolera- 
bly certain to be a matter of nearly as much practical difficulty, 
this year, as it was in 1883 and 1885, and now it seems likely that 
the House will make one arrangement and the Senate another, so 
that the business will either fail entirely, or be fixed, at the last 
moment, by the hugger-mugger of ayeommittee of conference. 
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In the House, the plan to make six natural, “contiguous” 
districts,—all of which would have had Republican majorities, 
under ordinary circumstances,—has been yielded, after all, in the 
interest of Mr. Randall, and a district has been provided, as here- 
tofore, for that alleged ally of Protection. The hand of Mr. 
Cameron was conspicuous in this arrangement. The senior Sena- 
tor regards Mr. Randall as of great value—to somebody—and 
has used his influence to procure once more a district in which he 
can usually secure a nomination and an election. 

The idea that Mr. Randall serves the Republican cause, by his 
occasional and qualified support of the Protective policy, isa delu- 
sion. No other Democrat does so much to prevent his party from 
taking a definite position on the great economic issues before the 
country. Where the other leaders desire to place it is natural and 
fit,—in opposition to Protection,—while Mr. Randall does his best 
to confuse the issues, and to put the Democratic candidate for 
President before the people as a double- faced professor of opposing 
views. That was the game in 1884, and it will be the game again, 
unless the doctrine of Mr. Manning, and the leadership of Mr. 
Carlisle and Mr. Morrison prevail over the Philadelphia Congress- 
man’s policy of shuffling and evasion. 





As things appear at this distance, it is not practicable to con- 
gratulate the Republicans of Rhode Island on the result of the 
State convention they held last week. For some time past there 
has been a growth of dissatisfaction in the ranks of the party, 
which seems to be not without justification. At any rate, wheth- 
er justified or not, it has become strong enough to endanger Re- 
publican supremacy in the State, and to cause the election of a 
Democrat from one of the two Congressional districts. In these 
circumstances it might have been thought wise to pursue a concil- 
iatory course, and to put forward candidates for State officers who 
would be acceptable to all kinds of Republicans. Instead of this, 
the gentlemen now in office were renominated in a body, although 
many of them are notoriously objectionable to the dissatisfied ele- 
ment in the party, especially Gov. Wetmore. The tone of the 
convention was thoroughly “stalwart,” and much time was 
given to slashing the Mugwumps—meaning Republicans who have 
not bolted the Republican national ticket, but who are not ready 
to put on the livery of “the Machine” in all elections. It is pos- 
sible and even probable that the ticket will ‘ pull through ;” but 
it is certain also that seeds of bitterness have been sown, whose 
harvest will not be a gain to the party. 





Our philanthropic townsman, Mr. Herbert Welsh, has been 
paying a visit to the Apache captives in Florida, where he seems 
to have discovered a very curious condition of affairs. Of the 447 
prisoners still in Fort Marion—23 having died in captivity—only 
90 are ‘‘ braves,” the rest being women and children. Of this 
ninety only about thirty were engaged in the raids with Gero- 
nimo, for which this captivity was inflicted as a punishment. Of 
the remaining sixty, most were actually in the service of the 
United States in the campaign against Geronimo, and for their 
fidelity they have been thus rewarded by a grateful government. 
One chief and a party of fourteen were eventually kidnapped on 
their way home from Washington to Arizona, having been taken 
to the capital to confer with the Secretary of the Interior about 
the transfer of their people to another reservation. They were 
promised sixty square miles of better land, and set out for home ; 
but their car was detached from the train, and they were landed 
at St. Augustine, when they expected to be back at home. This 
seems to have been the outcome of a land-grabbing conspiracy, of 
which the officials of the Interior Department—and notably Mr. 
Lamar Jr.,—were, either knowingly or otherwise, the tools. It is 
now the time for Mr. Lamar to explain his part in this transaction, 
and for the Interior Department to inquire in whose interest this 
whole tribe was deported from Arizona to Florida. 

Mr. Welsh speaks very highly of the treatment these Indians 
have received from the officers and garrison at Fort Marion, and 





of the efforts made to teach'them English. But a prison isa 
prison, and the high death rate among these unfortunates shows 
the misery of their situation. 





THE flight of the freedmen from South Carolina into States 
where they are allowed more social and political liberty continues, 
and will work greatly to the disadvantage of that State in the near 
future. There are States in the South—notably Tennessee and 
Arkansas,—in which the negro has been treated with humanity, 
and an approach to fairness. These will drain the labor market 
of such States as South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana of 
their most enterprising and spirited workmen. Such exploits as 
that by which the negro vote was out-counted in one South Caro- 
lina district last year cannot but encourage emigration from them. 
So far the nation seems indifferent to the iniquity. The present 
national executive and the last House of Representatives cared 
nothing for it. But the inevitable operation of economic laws will 
deal with it. The city of Siena was once the foremost manufac- 
turing centre of Southern Europe. But the oppression of the la- 
boring by the ruling classes caused a wholesale emigration, until 
the grass grew in the plaza of Siena. Somewhat similar has been 
the decay of Norwich in later days. 





THE State of Virginia is still wrestling with its debt problem. 
The decisions of the National Supreme Court that the State can- 
not refuse its own coupons in payment of taxes has made the 
business of raising the revenue needed for State purposes very 
difficult. The attempt to stop the offer of these coupons by tax- 
payers, by boycotting everyone who took advantage of the decis- 
ion, has not been a success, and the Legislature is now in session 
trying to effect an arrangement by which the State may escape 
the necessity of paying so much interest, and without increasing 
greatly the burden of taxation. The means proposed is to force a 
conversion of the debt into bonds bearing three per cent., and out- 
lawing the bonds of those creditors who refuse to accede to this. 
This plan is not honest, and it will not avail in law. It is as 
clearly a law to impair the obligations of a contract, as was the 
law which the National Supreme Court has set aside. Nor has the 
State of Virginia any right to borrow money at three per cent. 
That is a rate reserved for borrowers who are known to be scru- 
pulous in observing their contracts,—a list into which Virginia 
will not get access for a long time. There is indeed, one way by 
which Virginia and every other State of the Union may be made 
able to borrow money at as low a rate as does the national gov- 
ernment. It is to repeal the Eleventh Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which forbids a State to be sued by its creditors in the 
courts of the United States. If that amendment were out of the 
way, the security enjoyed by the creditors of the States would be 
absolute, and they would be the most trustworthy debtors in the 
world. But until that is repealed, even the most honorable of 
them will be at a disadvantage in the money-market. 





THOSE who are in search of the picturesque elements in Amer- 
ican life ‘must be gratified by the exposure of the doings of the 
‘“* Bald Knobber ” gang in Missouri. The organization, which was 
the terror of the neighborhood, seems to have been made up of 
farmers, and several of them were “ church members.” The pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church was a member, and the leader of the 
gang belonged to his church. It was on the way to destroy a 
quantity of illicit whiskey, apparently in the interest of temper- 
ance, when by way of frolic it beset a house on its route, and 
caused a fight in which two young men were killed. The Baptist 
pastor and the captain of the gang took part in these proceedings. 
Nor can they have been Baptists of the Hard Shell variety, as 
these are not enemies to whiskey, either licit or illicit. We lack 
the details to make the whole story intelligible; but it would 
seem that the gang was organized rather to keep order in a rough 
way than for purposes of plunder or murder. It was a Missouri 
Cave of Adullam, with some elements of resemblanée to the 
James brothers. 
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™ » oO seiRorIcUT has only four lawyers among the 249 members 
"ae State Assembly. Yet it is observed that no recent legis- 

ature has got through its work more quickly, or apparently to 
better purpose, than this one is doing. Probably its acts will be 
none the less intelligible even to the legal profession. No very 
important problem comes up this year for action. The proposal 
to prevent the retailing of cider is about as much discussed as 
‘any. The readjustment of local taxation, the refunding of a part 
‘of the State’s debt, and the location of the agricultural experiment 
station, are the largest matters under debate. 





THE new rules for the restraint of debate have been carried in 
the House of Commons, but they do not seem to be very effective 
in restraining the Irish delegation. The very notice of the coming 
ef-aa Irish coercion bill led to a debate which prolonged the ses- 
‘sion from five o’clock on Monday afternoon to twenty minutes past 
one on Tuesday afternoon. The Radical Home Rulers coéperated 
‘with Mr. Parnell and his following in obstruction, And they 
‘mean to fight coercion with every weapon the rules of the House 
allow them, in spite of the indifference or opposition of the bulk of 
the Home Rule Liberals. In this they certainly are right. Their 
conversion into an orderly and unobstructive element in Parlia- 
ment is not the means to secure a parliament of their own, nor 
have they anything to gain from Mr. Gladstone and the English 
Liberals which should purchase their acquiescence in the suspen- 
sion of free government and the ordinary course of law in their 
own country, 

The Tories propose to give persons accused of breaking the 
jaw in Ireland, and not likely to be found guilty by an Irish jury, 
the choice between trial before a bench of Irish magistrates, and a 
change of venue to London. In this offer they make a blunder. 
The trial of many of these cases in England would help to educate 
the British Democracy as to the nature of Irish grievances as noth- 
ing else would. Nor is at all certain that London verdicts would 
liffer much from those obtained in Dublin. At no time has it been 
‘easy to obtain in London verdicts in accordance with the facts—as 
defined in the judges’ charges—if there was a strong current of 
popular feeling the other way, 

Meanwhile the Liberals have outlined their policy. They 
mean to fight the Tories on the order of procedure with Irish 
bills, declaring that there shall be no coercion law, until the ten- 
ants have been given some security against such evictions as the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is about to perpetrate. But this fight will 
be within the rules of the game. If they cannot detach enough 
Radical Unionists to weaken the government, they will sit still 
‘and see Coercion reénacted. The Home Rulers are bound by no 
such rules. They will see Coercion enacted only after they have 
exhausted all their physical and parliamentary resources to resist 
it. And in this policy Mr. Labouchere and some others will join. 





IT seems to be ascertained that a triple alliance has been 
formed by the three central powers of Europe—Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy—for the maintenance of peace, and this 
has caused a more hopeful feeling as regards the prospect of the 
prevention of war in the Spring. The question of England’s 
joining the alliance is mooted; but England is said to ask guaran- 
tees against further aggressions on the part of Russia. But it is 
quite possible that the course France is pursuing in Egyptian 
matters will have the effect of arraying her on the side of France’s 
inveterate enemies. 


EXPERIENCE IN TWO ELECTIONS. 


i considering how the Republican party may fail or may 

succeed in regaining the Presidency, it is not possible safely 
to omit a retrospect that shall cover the last two elections. It is 
necessary to study the essential features of the campaigns of 1880 
and 1884. In the vital contrast which the two present lies the 
suggestion of that wisdom which implies Republican restoration, 
and without which the reélection of Mr. Cleveland, and the in- 
definite control of his party, are made certain, 











To contrast 1884 with 1880 is to contrast disaster with victory, 
mortification with satisfaction, expulsion from power with a new 
confirmation of it. November, 1884, saw the Republicans chagrined 
and sore; November, 1880, saw them courageous and hopeful. 
With Mr. Garfield they had held their party together; with Mr. 
Blaine they had lost many men, at critical moments, in the places 
where they needed their whole strength. In the one canvass, they 
had been united and harmonious; in the other, they had been torn 
with dissensions, costing them many thousands of votes. And 
while in the one they had carried the country without strain, by a 
margin which was beyond the possibility of challenge, in the other 
they had grasped after a desperate chance of success, only to find 
that it was the Sodom apple of defeat. 

Where, then, lay the vital feature of this amazing contrast? 
Why could Republican principles and policy win so easily after 
twenty years of their supremacy, yet fuil so deplorably four years 
later? Mr. Arthur’s administration, if it had profited them noth- 
ing, had not injured them. Their opponents, if not weaker, were 
certainly little stronger. The real substance of the contrast of re- 
sults lay in the difference of candidates. Mr. Garfield was strong in 
the three doubtful States of the North, and in those States Mr. Blaine 
was weak. Mr. Garfield won them all; Mr. Blaine lost them all. 
Indiana gave Mr. Garfield over six thousand six hundred majority ; 
New York gave him over twenty-one thousand ; Connecticut gave 
him over twenty-six hundred. Yet the same States gave Mr. Cleve- 
land all their electors, and reversed the national result. 

This was an outcome that had been both feared and foreseen. 
Mr. Blaine had hosts of friends. He was strong in most of the 
sure Republican States. He was a quick and vigorous and able 
leader of those who would follow him. But,—whether by his 
fault or only by his misfortune, we do not need here toinquire,— 
he could not command that united and cordial support from his 
party which was imperatively demanded, and whick to Mr. Gar- 
field was so willingly and cheerfully accorded. His defeat was 
what had been apprehended in 1876, when the nomination was re- 
fused him, in 1880, when again it was refused, and yet again in 
1884, when the demand of Pennsylvania, Iowa, and the Pacific 
States overbore the counsels of those who knew his weakness. In 
1876, Mr. Dana ventured to tell the Convention at Cincinnati that 
Massachusetts herself might be shaken, if Mr. Blaine were nom- 
inated, and was rebuked for his temerity ; yet after eight years, 
in which old feuds might have been healed, and new confidences 
established, Mr. Blaine obtained the electors of Massachusetts, 
with the aid of General Butler, by the precise margin which 
the diversion of the Butler vote had made for him. An angry 
campaign, sowing seeds of bitterness and division, had succeeded 
in saving to the Republican line that Commonwealth which gave 
seventy-four thousand Republican majority in 1872, and nearly 
fifty-four thousand in 1880. 

It may be that the lesson of these facts of history is not to be 
considered even, much less to be respected. This is a question 
which a few months will determine. We venture to suppose that 
to the mass of intelligent members of the Republican organiza- 
tion, a return to administration of the national government will 
be more important than the manifestation of a personal devotion 
to one of their party leaders. If this be true, then the contrasted 
rssults of 1880 and 1884 will provide without a shadow of un- 
certainty light for 1888. 








ENGLAND'S HALF-CENTURY UNDER VICTORIA. 


ee celebration of his ninetieth birthday by one sovereign this 

year, and of the half-century jubilee of the accession of an- 
other does not séem to confirm the views of those who think that 
kingship is a moribund institution. It is true that kings of the old, 
effective kind, who actually governed their countries, are now ob- 
solete. The only genuine specimen of that sort in Europe is the 
one whose loving subjects have just been trying to blow him up 
with dynamite bombs. The King of Denmark is a feeble imitator 
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of the Czar in the arts of despotism, and he also is in danger of 
losing, if not his head, yet his crown. All the other sovereigns 
of Europe are obliged to content themselves with reigning with- 
out governing. The Kaiser, probably the most powerful of them, 
is obliged to consult his people as to the number, the pay, and the 
term of enlistment of the army. So with his royal brethren every- 
where. To keep their heads on their shoulders, and their 
crowns on their heads, they have to give heed to what the people 
expect of them. 

The effective kingship of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies has given way to spectacular kingship. The sovereigns of 
the new era are social figure-heads, personal representatives of 
the national unity, but no longer of the national authority. May- 
ors of the palace, called premiers, rule in their stead by the will 
of the people, and are the effective presidents of monarchical 
republics. Kings and queens have fallen as much from their old 
uses as had the petty priests called rez in later Rome and basileus 
in later Athens. They are retained in the state system through 
the same unwillingness to break with the past, the same love of 
an old title, whose proper use has become obsolete. They have 
sundry minor uses also. They help to divide the years of the 
nation’s history into convenient groups, to preserve the traditional 
splendor of public life, to ornament the coins with their not overly 
intellectual faces, and to furnish personal centres to which a fem- 
inine sentiment of loyalty may cling. 

But, as giving active direction to the national life, who would 
think of tracing the personal influence of the good but mediocre 
women who is called Queen of England upon the great changes 
which have passed over the British Empire since 1837? Itis the 
era of Victoria by courtesy and for convenience, but it is the era 
of Russell, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeii and Gladstone in fact. Her 
influence has been less even than that of secondary figures like 
Rowland Hill or Richard Cobden. And in so far as it has been 
exerted over public affairs at all it has been under the rose, and 
in defiance of the constitutional traditions of the Empire. <A few 
months ago The Spectator warned the court that the hisses with 
which her Majesty’s name was received at a Radical meeting in 
London were due to the belief that she had been meddling in pol- 
itics, and warned her to avoid it in the future! What would Hen- 
ry V. or Charles I. have thought of such an exhortation ? 

Taking the fifty years of her reign as a whole, we can see 
reason why her subjects are not so unanimous as she could wish 
in the observance of her jubilee. In some respects it has been 
very fortunate. The progress of medical science probably has 
had much to do with the fact that it has been free from great 
pestilences, such as devastated Europe and America only a few 
years before her accession. The progress of economic science 
among her advisers has not kept equal pace in averting famines. 
Her Irish subjects have died by hundreds of thousands, her 
Indian subjects by millions, under her rule. Engineering science 
has changed the face of England and of the world since 1837, and 
no country claims so large a share as England in the origination 
of the ideas and methods of this peaceful revolution. Biological 
science has changed our whole conception of life, and has modi- 
fied materially our ideas of social evolution and social ethics. 

In literature the reign has been singularly brilliant, as is 
usual with the reigns of female sovereigns in England. Never had 
England so many good poets, historians, essayists, critics or 
investigators as since 1837. And never was the circle of readers 
so rapidly extended. At the same time the world of thought has 
become chaotic in a notable degree in the second half of her reign. 
There are no longer any first principles in criticism, or economics, 
or ethics or philosophy, on which all men are agreed. The most 
opposite teachings are promulgated by rival schools with all the 
certitude of axioms. Even in religion—but here the break-up 
came earlier—the mutual antagonism of notable teachers—theist, 
agnostic and atheist—are such as would have horrified the public 
of the third George’s time. But with all this there has been a 
deepening of religious interest, and an assurance of better things 





ahead for the world of thought. If nothing is so perilous as 
stagnation, the worst peril has been escaped. 

The military achievements of the reign have not been notable. 
Except in one instance the British army has not been called upon 
to face the army of a great power; and then not single-handed. 
The Empire has been extended, but only at the cost of barbarous 
or half-barbarous peoples. And even the Boers proved so far too 
much for their English antagonists as to force a peace not with 
honor. Nor can it be said that England has held her own among 
the great military powers of the world. Others have advanced 
faster, by both sea and land. She would play only a secondary 
part in a great European war to-day. Her prestige is weaker for 
her compliances for the sake of peace and of trade,—weaker for 
her permanent alienation of Ireland and of America,—weaker for 
her betrayal of Denmark and her attack on Egypt. Except her 
surrender of the Ionian Islands to Greece, there is not a single 
generous act in her record of half a century, though there are 
many in which she has shown the higher prudence which is next 
of kin to generosity. 

There is some comfort for Americans in observing the at- 
tempts of the English people to devise some suitable monument or 
commemoration of their monarch’s jubilee. These show that it is 
not our half of the English race alone which is all but helpless 
when the duty falls to it of devising some suitable expression of a 
great public sentiment. So far as we can learn, not a single ap- 
propviate plan has been adopted or even devised for the purpose. 
The Queen wants to duplicate an ugly statue of her husband. 
The Prince of Wales offends London proper by proposing to build, 
at its expense, an Imperial Institute in the aristocratic quarter 
of the city. The bishop of London tries to use the enthusiasm to 
raise money for a big clerical club. The London tradesmen wish 
to erect a gigantic iron tower at the head of Oxford street. In | 
sundry locations the jubilee is to be used to supply the energy for 
works of public utility, which have no relation to the object in 
hand, and which should have been attended to ages ago. Phila- 
delphia commemorating her second centenary was hardly more 
destitute of clear ideas of the needs of the occasion, than England 
in celebrating the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign. 


BOOK-BUYER, BOUK-SELLEK, BOOK-LOVER. 
BUYER, a seller, a lover, a writer of books has closed his 
useful career by giving to the public his recollections of a 
book-collector. Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, whose place of 
residence was in London from July, 1845, until the time of his death 
has printed his recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New York, 
and of the formation of his library. Mr. Lenox was born in 1800 
and died in 1880, and during that time collected that vast library 
of scarce books which is now known as the Lenox Library. Mr. 
Stevens, in his clear and graphic—biblio-graphic—way, has given an 
account of his first interview with Mr. Lenox. He says he found 
him a man that kept the “treasures of his mind, as a matter of 
habit, like his front door, always ‘ with the chain up,’ ”’ and Mr. 
Stevens found it necessary to keep the door of that compartment 
of his mind in which he held the recollections of Mr. Lenox also 
“with the chain up” during Mr. Lenox’s lifetime, but he has now — 
unclasped the chain so the door might open. ‘ Libraries are an 
index of a nation’s as well as an individual’s wealth, taste and, 
character,” he says, and taking this as a truism and applying it to 
Mr. Lenox we find him a man whose love for his books was chiefly 
the pride of possession. The restrictions placed on the Lenox 
Library at the present day are only the following of the policy 
pursued by Mr. Lenox during his life. The books he bought were 
his and his only, and only at rare intervals could the student, it 
mattered not his learning or his reputation, have access to them, 
and even then not in their home, for if the owner saw fit to allow 
the use of one of his books he would deposit it with Dr. Cogswell, 
in the Astor Library, and there it could be looked at by the searcher 
after knowledge. He had even refused Mr. Prescott, the histo- 
rian, permission to see his books, saying that ‘it seems to be the 
fashion of every stranger that came to New York to see the Lenox 
library. It was very annoying, and I thought that a good oppor- 
tunity to declare myself.” 


1RECOLLECTIONS OF Mk JAMES LENOX OF NEW York, and the formation of his 
ogee Ad Henry Stevens of Vermont. Small 8vo. Pp. 211. London: Stevens & 
Son. 1 


“The Diversions of a Book Worm” by J. Rogers Rees, 16mo. Pp. 258. New 
York: George J. Coombes. 1887. 
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Mr. Stevens tells interesting anecdotes of his purchase of two 
celebrated Bibles. ‘The first was “a fineand perfect copy” of the 
forty-two line Latin Bible of 1450-1455, usually but unjustly called 
the ‘** Mazarin Bible,” but now, thanks to Dr. ‘Trumbull, who com- 
_ the catalogue of the Brinley sales, called the * Guttenberg 

ible.” It was put up at auction at Sotheby’s in 1847, and, though 
a copy had been sold as high as £190, Mr. Lenox was advised to 
bid higher for it. Mr. Davidson, who was buying for Wiley & 
Putnam, the go-betweens of Mr. Lenox and Mr. Stevens, and Mr. 
Foss, who was buying for Sir Thomas Phillips at the sale, had the 
competition well between them. Mr. Foss had exceeded the £300 
which was the limit given him by Sir Thomas, and could not be 
induced to bid any higher, when Sir Thomas, who had the indis- 
cretion to go to the salerooms, took up the bidding himself and ran 
it up to £495, when Mr. Davidson’s fiual bid of £500 captured the 
prize. The cost, including the commission, expenses, and customs 
duty when landed in New York, amounted to about $3000, and 
was deemed by Mr. Lenox an indiscretion for which he could not 
be responsible. It has proved to be, however, a rare bargain, for 
Mr. Brinley’s copy, which was not as fine as Mr. Lenox’s, brought 
$5000. The other Bible he speaks of is the one known as “the 
wicked Bible,” the one in which the negative is omitted in the sev- 
enth commandment, and was bought for fifty guineas, Atthe time 
of its purchase it was believed to be unique, but since that time a 
few more copies—five or six—have been found. It was printed 
by Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, King’s printers to Charles L, 
and when the fact of this error was made known to the King by 
Archbishop Laud, he had them summoned before the Star Cham- 
ber, and on the fact being proved they were fined in the sum of 
£300, and the entire edition of the thousand copies was ordered to 
be destroyed. It was printed in 1631, in octavo. There was also 
a German black letter Bible, in decimosexto, printed in Halle, in 
1731, which says, in the 20th chapter, 14th verse, of Exodus, ** Do 
solt ehe brechen,” but we are not aware if the French have a like 
authority. Among the greatest finds Mr. Lenox procured through 
the agency of Mr. Stevens was “the Bay Psalm Book,’ printed 
by Stephen Daye, at Cambridge, N. E., 1640, the first book printed 
in what is now the United States. The book bears no name of 
place or printer, the imprint being simply “imprinted 1640.” On 
the 12th of January, 1855, at Sotheby’s, at one of the sales of Pic- 
kering stock, Mr. Stevens found a parcel which was catalogued as 
‘** 531 Psalmes, other editions, 1630 to 1675, black letter, a parcel,” 
and in it he saw acopy of this valuable book. When it was put up, 
Mr. Lilly took up that very volume in his hand and said, ‘‘ This 
looks like a rare edition, Mr. Stevens. Dou’t you think so? Ido 
not remember having seen it before,” and then raised the bid to 
five shillings. Mr. Stevens replied that he kad little doubt of ils 
rarity, though comparatively a late edition, and gave Mr. Wilkin- 
son a six-penny nod. ‘The bid was again raised and Mr. Stevens 
at last bought it for 19 shillings. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt bought 
a similar copy at the Brinley sale for $1200, and the British 
Museum does not possess one. Mr. Stevens has also given us in 
his book some valuable recollections of Mr. James Carter Brown, 
Mr. George Brinley, and Dr. Cogswell. The book is printed on 
old fashion laid paper, with wide margins and is a good example 
of the Chiswick Press book making. 

Quite a different style of book is the one by J. Rogers Rees, 
who, in a chatty manner, tells of bis book loves. While he is 
doubtless well acquainied with the technicalities of title page lit- 
erature, he wants a contemporaneous human interest in thuse 
that he cherishes. He desires such impossible books as the very 
copy of Marryat’s novels in which Carlyle sought forgetiulness, 
after the destruction of the manuscript of the first volume of the 
French Revolution ; as those copies of Gulliver’s Travels and Don 
Quixote which were carried about by Heine in his boyhood ; 
Abraham Liucola’s * Artemus Ward, His Book,” the one of which 
when the great Presideut was asked ,*Do you read Artemus 
Ward ?” he said with a smile on his careworn face, “I dou’t 
read anybody else; he is inimitable.” It makes us think of what 
Daniel Deronda’s bookseller, Mr. Ram, would have given for that 
example of Orme’s History of India that was read by Col. Thomas 
Newcome when a boy, and in which was found the last will and 
testament of Sophia Alethea Hobson Newcome; and how the 
keeper of a book-stand on the Quay Voltaire would willingly part 
with his stock for the Manon Lescaut which was found in the 
boudoir of Marguerite Gauthier, and even he would trade one of 
our “ four folios” for the Sir ‘Thomas Mallory’s Morte D’ Arthur 
which was read by Miss L. L. Doane to her little friend, Gem. 

Mr. Rees lovingly describes his own study, the studies of 
others, and his ideal study, aud he quotes with much delight from 
a “ Catalogue of 500 celevrated authors of Great Britain, now liv- 
ing,” which was published in 1788, and which presents certainly 
some quaint entries, as for example: 

“ ScoTT ,& Poetess, Author of a performance entitled ‘The Fe- 
male Advocate,’ which has had between two and three adwirers.” 








Altogether, Mr. Rees has made a very pleasing little volume, 
which every book-lover will enjoy. 
HYMAN POLLOCK ROSENBACH. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 
LONDON, March 5. 

i R. WILLIAM ARCHER, in his very readable book “ About 

the Theatre,” answers in the affirmative the question whether 
the theatre is attracting more and more attention from the edu- 
cated and thoughtful portion of the community. Whether it de- 
serves to attract he leaves the reader to determine for himself, 
though he thinks most of the late changes and developments to be 
on the whole for the better. His book was published a little less 
than a year ago. Since then, even so enthusiastic a dramatic 
critic as he must admit that the theatre in London, its English 
headquarters, has not done much in return for the increased inter- 
est of the intelligent classes. So little, indeed, that one has been 
grateful fur a novelty as insignificant and unsatisfactory as the 
‘** Witches’ Kitchen,” which Mr. Irving has bzen pleased to add to 
the ** Faust” pictures at the Lyceum. That it is unsatisfactory in 
itself is a fact beyond dispute. Like the Brocken scene it is sen- 
sational and spectacular, but it has none of the good qualities that 
redeem the former. I think every one felt last year when “ Faust”? 
was first played that it was beneath an actor of Mr. Irving’s intel- 
ligence to court the applause of pit and gallery by striking an atti- 
tude, fine though it is, in the midst of shadowy forms and flaring 
red calcium lights. But the scene of the Walpurgis revels is beau- 
tiful with a refinement that Drury Lane spectacles have never yet 
aimed atachieving. ‘It isa poem,” a well-known Englishman 
who is a poet himself said to me when he saw it. Thereis nothing 
poetical about the “ Witches’ Kitchen;” neither is it weird or 
terrible. The apes who play leap frog and cut their capers about 
the stage are not in the least uncanny or unearthly, nor on the 
otber hand are they half as clever as the entertaining monkey in 
this year’s Drury Lane pantomime. A rather good effect is given 
when the pot boils over and fire pours from it across the floor. 
Faust’s transformation too from an old to a young man is wonder- 
fully effective. Instead of being sudden, as in the opera, it is 
gradual. For a moment Faust stands, his white hair hanging 
about a face from which every trace of age has disappeared ; for 
a moment he is neither young nor old. But for this it was hardly 
worth while to cut down the scene that followed, and which was 
one of the most perfect probably ever put on the stage. The lit- 
tle wine shop with its sign, an iron-work scroll, has had to go from 
the St. Lorenz Platz; the people now have to hurry into the Ca- 
thedral, instead of lingering in groups so lovely as to compensate 
for many shortcomings. In speaking of the changes Mr. Irving 
has lately made, one cannot help regretting that it was thought 
necessary for Mr. Tyars to give up the part of Valentine for that of 
one of the witches. Altogether, Mr. Irving has, I think, sacrificed 
much beauty for the sake of novelty. 

At the Princess’s Theatre, which usually ranks next to the 
Lyceum, the management has been more generous. It has given 
the public, not one new scene, but a whole new play. In giving 
it, however, Ido not think there was as much consideration shown 
for “the educated and thoughtful portion of the community,” as 
for gallery and pit frequenters. This is heresy. Mr. Archer, who 
is I believe an accepted authority in such matters, has pronounced 
‘““The Noble Vagabond” to be excellent, and theatre-goers are 
doing their best to express their agreement with him. ‘To those 
who took pleasure in “‘ The Romany Rye” and ‘ The Lights o’ 
London,” “ Hoodman Blind” and ‘The Crimes of Paris,” Mr. 
Joues’s new melodrama will seem deserving of praise. It has its 
miser and murderer, its wronged mother and equally wronged son, 
its self-sacrificing heroine and selfish father; in a word, all the 
‘“‘ pinchbeck ” characters of the typical sensational play. Mr. 
Archer thinks that the modern melodrama, with all its defects, 
draws “ vitality from a certain amount of keen observation of life.” 
But, for my part, I cannot see that Mr. Jones has shown any of this 
keen observation, unless perhaps in his correct estimate of the 
sickly sentimentalism ofthe average Englishman. His characters, 
from the drunken miser to the large-hearted “ travelers,” are im- 
possible ; his situations are equally so. To be sure the plot is 
cleverly constructed, the action weil sustained. But, then, issuch 
a plot worth the cleverness, such action worth sustaining? One 
of the principal attractions of the play is, of course, Miss Dorothy 
Deane, the young actress about whom so much has been said and 
written of late. She is undeniably beautiful, and it is quite possi- 
ble she may become a good actress. But when at every other word 
hands must beclasped or wrung, and tears shed, and all the other 
well-known outward signs of inward despair and agony given, 
there is no time for acting in the genuine sense of the word. 

At theCriterion another disappointment is in store for lovers 
of good farce and low comedy. I say this, though I doubt if Mr. 
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Wyndham ever had such crowded houses as since he has been 
playing ‘‘ David Garrick.” But this success is easily accounted for. 
He was asked to give the play at Sandringham, and at once it be- 
came the fashion. David Garrick himself would not ‘‘ draw ” bet- 
ter. Nevertheless the truth is Mr. Wyndham would be wiser to 
keep to such plays as ‘ The Candidate” and “ Pink Dominos,” 
in which he is so free and unrestrained in every action—so thor- 
oughly himself in fact—that you forget he is playinga part. In 
“ David Garrick” heis, and consequently you are, conscious of re- 
straint throughout, even in the drunken scene. And if you had 
the good fortune to see Sothern in the same part—‘ well, compar- 
isons are odorous,” as Mrs. Malaprop says. 

I have not left myself space to speak of the other theatres— 
of the Drury Lane pantomime, new only in name and costumes; 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Ruddigore’”’ at the Savoy; of Terriss 
and his 400th performance of “ Harbor Lights; ” of Mrs. Kendal 
scoring a success as Lady Clancarty at the St. James’s ; of the really 
delightful ‘* Alice in Wonderiand ” atthe Prince of Wales’s. But 
when all is said, Iam not sure that Mr. Archer’s second question 
does not deserve to be answered in the negative. 

E. R. P. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDVENCE: NATIONAL 
EDUUATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


WASHINGTON, March 19. 

; spring meeting of the Department of Superintendence an- 

nually held in this city is just concluded. An observer could 
not help being struck by the interest in and close attention given 
to the meeting by the members, and from the intelligence of most 
of the Superintendents would surely form great hopes for the fu- 
ture usefulness and prosperity of our public schools. He might 
have seen a little one-sidedness and no inconsiderable amount of 
dogmatism, yet these were largely evinced by the more progressive 
in their enthusiasm for a new cause. The programme had marked 
out light subjects for discussion. A paper was first read on the 
subject, it was then discussed by members who had prepared them- 
selves for the purpose, and then, if any time was left, general dis- 
cussion was permitted. 

The opening address, Tuesday, was by Hon. W. B. Webb, 
Commissioner of Schools for the District of Columbia, and this 
was responded to by the President, Hon. Charles S. Young, of 
Carson City, Nevada, who alluded to the formation of the Bureau 
of Education (the result of a bill introduced into the House of 
Representatives by General Garfield twenty years ago). Its 
work, he said, had just begun. He wanted to turn the attention 
of Superintendents to the lack of uniformity in the granting of 
certificates to teachers. He spoke of the frightful illiteracy 
statistics, and scored the last Congress as one whose motto was 
millions for defence, but not one cent for education; and favored 
the establishment of a great National University in Washington 
to crown and elevate the common-school system. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Mr. Dawson, who 
assumed charge of the Bureau in October last, spoke upon its 
work. The only changes he proposed are in the direction of 
simplification and a more prompt issue of the reports. He spoke 
of the work of Col. I. Edwards Clark on Drawing and Industrial 
Education, and said the Bureau expected to publish reports by 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, on the 
Study of American History; by Miss Alice Fletcher, on Indian 
Education and Civilization, and by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, on the 
Management of Schools in Alaska, 

Mr. F. M. Cumpbell, City Superintendent of Schools of Oak- 
land, Cal., then gave a paper on Public Education on the Pacific 
Coast. The public school system of California includes a univer- 
sity, high schools, normal schools, common schools, and free libra- 
ries. The university is supported by the State, and is specially 
rich in the departments of mining and metallurgy. The high 
schools are supported by the cities. The new State Constitution 
of 1884 made it the duty of the State Board to prepare text books, 
and provided that for like work men and women should receive 
like compensation. There are thirty free kindergartens in San 
Francisco; the James Lick $700,000 observatory is part of the 
university; Mr. Adolf Sutro possesses a library of 100,000 volumes, 
exclusively scientific, which he will present to the city, while the 
Leland Stanford University, in which it is proposed to teach every 
branch of art, industry, and science, will receive an endowment 
estimated to be worth thirty millions of dollars. The 83,200 acres 
of land which forms a part of this endowment comprise the most 
productive vineyards in California. Altogether, California’s in- 
tellectual and educational movement is quite as great as was her 
mining ‘‘ boom” nearly four decades ago. 

Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, of Yonkers, N. Y., dealing with teach- 
ers’ certificates, presented a plan for placing the teaching profess- 
ion on an equality with other professions in this country. He thought 
that conditional certificates should be granted teachers, who should 











be reéxamined for higher grades, and that there should be free 
trade in education between the States subject to the same whole- 
some regulations demanded of a lawyer or physician from one 
State who desired to practice in another. Finally he raised the 
question whether a national certificate was not possible. In dis- 
cussing the paper, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, said that the 
whole question was very new and very important, and he moved 
that it be referred to a special committee to examine the paper 
and if possible report some plan for carrying its ideas into effect. 

The session of Tuesday evening was occupied as a joint meet- 
ing with the *‘ American Institute of Civics,” and Hon. Leroy D. 
Brown, Ohio Commissioner of Common Schools, read a paper on 
‘“* Civil Service and Public Schools,” opening a wide range of dis- 
cussion. On Wednesday papers were read by Dr. A. P. Marble, of 
Worcester, Mass., on “ Powersand Duties of Officersand Teachers ;”” 
by Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsylvania, on county and city 
school supervision ; and after a recess, during which the members 
of the Department paid their respects to President Cleveland, the 
subject of Industrial Education in the public schools was taken up. 
This discussion was to be opened by Prof. James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, and his absence, which ill health rendered necessary, 
occasioned disappointment and regret. The opening devolved upon 
Col. F. W. Parker, of Normal Park, Ill., and a better substitute 
could not have been found. 

The third day’s session opened with a paper by Hon. J. W. 
Holcombe, of Indianapolis, on a system of grading for country 
schools, dwelling upon the difficulty of proper classification with 
a single teacher in aschool. Mr. O. B. Johnson, of Columbia, S. 
C., explained that the same and even greater difficulties were ex- 
perienced in country schools in his State, that they were badly in 
need of National aid, and that if the question could be put to a 
vote it would receive an overwhelming majority in South Caro- 
lina. He describes the so-called “ gab ” or “ howling ” schools, in 
which the children all study their lessons aloud, for ‘‘ if they do 
not” the teachers say, ‘how can we know whether they are 
studying?” Hon. H. C. Speer and Mr. John Macdonald, both of 
Topeka, Kansas, further discussed the matter, to the effect that 
while city schools were constantly being improved it was ex- 
tremely difficult to do anything for those of the country. Ina 
paper on State School Supervision, Hon. Warren Easton of Baton 
Rouge, Ala., favored a State Board composed of the Governor, 
Attorney-General, State Superintendent, and Division Superin- 
tendents. 

The most interesting session was the last, the subject being 
the Relation of our Public Schools to the General Government. 
Senator Blair addressed the department, at large, contending that 
the duty of the National Government to support public schools in 
a measure was implied in the duty of the Nation to guarantee to 
each State a republican form of government. The bill of which 
he had charge received athree-fourths votein the Senate, and could 
have commanded a two-thirds vote in the House if it had been al- 
lowed to come to a vote, so that he was confident that the 50th 
Congress would do what the 49th had unfortunately left undone. 
He thought, moreover, that in universal education of a good sort 
there lay the settlement of the labor question, and the removal of 
inequality in wages in different parts of the country. After this 
paper had been discussed, Dr. Sheldon Jackson gave an account of 
the schools of Alaska. 

It has been impossible to give more than a bare outline of what 
was said and done. A resolution was passed thanking those col- 
leges which were doing something in the way of elevating the 
teaching profession. The prevailing sentiment of the convention 
was decidedly favorable to the Blair Bill and to Industrial Educa- 
tion, with a considerable difference of opinion on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform. ‘To the cramming process all were opposed. 
‘“* Some people,” one Superintendent said, “seem to think that a 
child is an empty gun which must be loaded.” The Convention 
adjourned to meet in Chicago, July 12th. 

[Additional notes from our correspondent, referring to the dis- 
cussions on Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday, will appear in a 
later issue of THE AMERICAN. ] 








THE EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION : PRESIDENT MAGILL 
REVIEWS HIS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


I SHOULD begin this paper by a full acknowledgment to all 
who have taken part in this discussion for their kind and 
courteous expression of their views. I am very sure that differ- 
ing as we must, sometimes even widely, in our views, and possi- 
bly unable to approach any nearer by this discussion, we shall yet 
each concede to the others honesty and sincerity of purpose, and 
a desire to arrive at a true settlement of an important educational 
question, entirely free’ from any selfish personal or professional 
considerations, Influenced by such motives, we shall all wish to 
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see the truth prevail, rather than simply to carry any point of our 
own. 

Let me say, in general, in the beginning, that most of the ob- 
jections raised are fully answered in my lectures upon this subject, 
but in the necessarily limited space allowed me in the paper pre- 
sented I had to state rather results than arguments or the pro- 
cesses of reasoning by which these results were reached. I will 
take up the objections made in the several papers in the order in 
which they were presented. 

Dr. Wickersham says that I may not be aware that the plan 
of preparing teachers in colleges was given a fair trialin the State 
of Pennsylvania many years ago, backed by liberal State appro- 
priations, and failed utterly. To substantiate this he quotes from 
the report of Superintendent Burrowes, made just about fifty years 
ago. I could certainly hardly be unacquainted with the fact that 
the colleges of fifty years ago did not prepare teachers in a satis- 
factory manner for our public schools. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the colleges of that day were very different institu- 
tions from those now under consideration, which have gradually 
introduced various courses of study, with more or less of electives, 
and that the course in pedagogics, which by the plan I propose 
is made of very great importance, was not then known in a single 
college in the land. But it is a serious question whether the de- 
fects pointed out by Superintendent Burrowes as existing under 
the old régime, do not occur in a form even more objectionable, 
in our present system of normal schools. 

The Doctor would further remind me that my plan has been 
abandoned in every country in Europe. He mentions various Eu- 
ropean nations in which an organized system of normal schools ex- 
ists “similar to our own.” It can scarcely be unknown to him that 
these European schools are professional, and that even to prepare 
to teacn in the primary schouls of Germany a candidate must have 
had a three years course in the seminaries, which he does not enter 
before 17, and then only after a most searching examination in the 
common branches. He is thus at least 20 years old before enter- 
ing upon teaching in the primary grade, and has had three years of 
thorough instruction in the “seminaries,” which are superior to 
our ordinary high schools. For teachers in the secondary schools 
where the students are over 9 years of age, the candidate must be 
a graduate of the Gymnasia, or of the Realschulen, the courses of 
study in which are quite equal to those of our colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania, if they do not reach ahigher grade. The normal schools in 
Europe are, I say, professional, and always presuppose an educa- 
tion obtained in the lower schools. The same thing is true, in a 
great measure, in our neighboring proviuce of Canada. Surely our 
normal schools in Pennsylvania, being a mixture of primary, aca- 
demic, and professional schools of a low grade (‘‘ hybrid acade- 
mies,” according to Prof. James), resemble such schools as these 
only in name. 

I pass the third objection, as to the constitutional difficulty about 
the plan proposed, with the remark that such difficulty was by no 
means lost sight of, but that when the people come to see this sub- 
ject in its true light they will be ready to make such a change in 
the Constitution as may be required. The mistake made in our 
new Constitution indorsing and emphasizing the divorce between 
moral and religious and secular instruction, which is already bear- 
ing such bitter fruit, will be promptly corrected when men learn to 
dwell more upon resemblances in essentials, and less upon differ- 
ences in non-essentials, in the various forms of religious belief. 

The answer to the fourth objection, as to the cost of a college 
education, and the pitiful sum received for teaching, is two-fold. 
First. the cost of a college education is greatly overestimated when 
it is said to be about $4000. This sum is made to include a prepa- 
ration for college, but such preparation is necessary even for teach- 
ers under the present plan, for surely our learned ex-Superintend- 
ent would not contend that the education of teachers should be less 
than is required for entering college in some one of the courses pur- 
sued, classical, literary, or scientific. It must be borne in mind 
that we do not claim that a classical education is necessary for all 
teachers, but that they should receive the amount of training im- 
plied by the completion ofsome one of the various courses now fur- 
nished. The actual cost ofa four years course of study in the colleges 
of the State, through the aid of munificent endowments of wealthy 
friends of education, is now so much reduced that, with but slight 
assistance from the State, this education is brought within the reach 
ofall. Let me illustrate: The actual cost of a four years course, cov- 
ering education, use of books and apparatus, and all necessary ex- 
penses of living—as reported within the past week by fourteen of 
our colleges direct,—is as follows : highest, $2000 for the four years ; 
lowest, $484 for the four years; average of the fourteen colleges, 
$841.57, or $210 39 a year. The cost of acollege education in Penn- 
sylvania is thus seen to be but little more than one-fifth the 
amount named by Dr. Wickersham. 

With reference to the pitiful sum obtained by teachers, it is 
lamentably true, and among twenty-nine of our States and Terri- 








tories Pennsylvania stands twenty-first on the list in the matter 
of salaries paid to the teachers of our public schools. But the 
remedy for this sad state of things is involved in the plan pro- 
posed, for when teachers are more thoroughly prepared for their 
work their services will command and receive the compensation 
which they deserve, and it will be equal to that which is received 
by the same talent in any of the learned professions. The neces- 
sity for this complete. preparation is admitted practically by the 
Doctor himself when he says: ‘“ There is as much need of prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher as there is on the part of the 
doctor, lawyer, clergyman, or engineer.” 

The fifth objection, that “the 3,771 students in our normal 
schools, if taught together in our colleges with about half that 
number of college students, would compel the colleges to lay aside 
their aims and methods, and change their entire character,” is dis- 
posed of as follows: 

The 3,771 students referred to include the students of the 
normal schools of all grades, the kindergarten or primary, the 
academic students, and the normal students proper, while the last 
are alone really studying the profession of teaching. These only 
would have to be provided for in our colleges, as they surely could 
not admit the academic and kindergarten students without 
“changing their entire character!” Now this class of normal 
students proper is, in our State, but a small portion of those reck- 
oned as students in the normal schools. As for the feasibility of 
combining a college and a normal school, I agree with the Doctor 
entirely. if the normal school is to be conducted as those schools 
are usually conducted in our country; but if, on the contrary, the 
normal part of the work be covered, as it should be, by the in- 
struction of an able professor of pedagogics, who, as part of his in- 
struction to his classes, directs them to the excellent instruction of 
their various professors in the class-room, the combination pro- 
posed becomes easy and practicable. Teachers thus trained, and 
properly directed to the development of their own individual pow- 
ers and taught proper self dependence from the beginning, may not 
perform certain processes connected with class room work with 
the same rapidity of execution, but their instruction has about it a 
freshness aud originality far better qualified to develop mind and 
character. As for the “model school ” so called,—which is gen- 
erally, by a lucus a non lucendo, thus named because it should not 
be imitated,—and “teaching under direction,” I venture to pro- 
nounce them usually destructive to the interests of the children 
taught, profitless to those who are supposed to be thus preparing 
to teach, and among the fallacies in the educational system which 
have nearly run their course in the present generation. 

The views of Dr. MacAlister, as expressed in his paper, seem 
to be, in the main, much in accord with my own. His first ob- 
jection is that the plan is a serious departure from the essential 
principles upon which the public education is founded. This is 
certainly true, and it has been fully answered in considering the 
third, or constitutional, objection of Dr. Wickersham. As for 
“waiting until the professorships of pedagogics commend them- 
selves generally to public favor,” this time is not likely to be 
hastened by the present attitude of the State, which makes nor- 
mal diplomas of value to teachers in securing positions, but en- 
tirely ignores coilege diplomas for such purpose, even if combined 
with full certificates of proficiency from a professor of pedagogies. 
That wealthy men and women have liberally endowed the col- 
leges, and are thus giving almost free instruction in the higher 
education, without cost to the State, does not seem to be a good 
reason for the State’s waiting for like benefactions to crown her 
system of public schools by endowing the professorships of peda- 
gogics. 

The second objection urged is that the plan proposed “aims 
too high, and that it is therefore impracticable.” The Doctor 
would require a good high-school educatior as an essential to 
entering a normal school, instead of a college course. But this 
course, although greatly in advance of our present practice, places 
our system far below those of Europe and of Canada, and the 
plan which I propose is less in advance of their systems, and 
would place our country no more in the van in our educational 
institutions, than we already claim to be—and most justly—in our 
political institutions. With reference to the question raised 
whether the State should undertake the academic training of 
teachers, I certainly think that it should thus train them, in com- 
mon with all other classes who desire it, in a well-organized sys- 
tem of high schools, such as are already established in many 
States, and the want of which is a serious break in continuity 
in the educational system of this Commonwealth. From such 
schools all aspiring to become teachers could pass at once into 
the colleges, and by the aid of the State complete, at moderate 
expense, their preparation for one of the most important, and 
which should be among the highest and best paid, of all the 
professions. 

The Doctor’s third objection, in regard to the uncertain 
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tenure and small compensation of teachers, I have already al- 
luded to. I may, however, add that prices and values usually 
adjust themselves properly ; and that the small salaries now paid 
to teachers are due to their imperfect preparation, and the ease 
with which the profession is entered. 

Prof. James thinks ‘‘the aim of the plan too high, and there- 
fore impracticable.” He says: ‘* No country in the world has begun 
even to approximate to any such state of things, and I do not be- 
lieve that any of them will be able to doso in your lifetime or 
mine.” Now, when we consider the grade of our colleges and re- 
member how nearly they correspond with the gymnasia of Ger- 
many and the Lycées of France, in the last years of their long 
and thorough courses, we shall see that the plan proposed only 
differs in requiring for the primary grade the same amount of pre- 
paration as for those more advanced. And if we take this stand, 
and carry it out, we shall be, as I have already said, no more in 
advance of other nations in our educational than we confessedly 
are in our political institutions, It may be visionary, but I believe 
the time will come when it will be considered asirrational to employ 
imperfectly prepared teachers for our youngest children, as it 
would be to require no diploma of a physician, because he is to 
be employed only for the children of the family! It would seem 
that the o/d, whose lives are of less value, should be rather in- 
trusted to inexperienced hands! What Prof. James therefore 
thinks desirable for the proper preparation of the teachers of our 
high schools and our colleges I would aim to secure for teachers 
of all grades. 

Prof. Thompson, while agreeing that the plan proposed is de- 
sirable, and that ‘ the colleges of the State, with the addition of 
adequate teaching in pedagogics, could do much better work, at 
a less cost, if they and the State could come to an agreement about 
it,” still sees some difficulties in the way. The first of these is not 
referred to by the other critics. It is that women, who must consti- 
tute the body of all our teachers, are not admitted to colleges on 
equal terms. The Professor does me honor overmuch in sayiug 
that I am ‘“ at the head of the only college of the State which does 
its duty to both sexes.” I have, within the past week, received 
reports from fourteen of our colleges upon this point: nine of 
them admit women on equal conditions with men; two others 
would “ probably ” do so if a professorship of pedagogics was es- 
tablished by the State; one‘ might” do so; one is “ uncertain,” 
and but two report that they could not consider the proposition. 
One of these is a Catholic college, and the other has obligations to 
a reighboring school for women which would prevent. ‘Thus, this 
objection of Prof. Thompson’s, instead of being a difficulty, is a 
strong argument for the plan proposed, as it would aid in securing 
justice to women in our colleges. 

The Professor’s second objection, that the graduates of our 
grammar schools could not enter the colleges, and that we have no 
schools intermediate between these and the colleges, has been 
answered in considering the second objection of Dr. MacAlister ; 
and the third objection, as to the constitutional difficulty, has been 
answered in considering the same objection made by Dr. Wicker- 
sham. 

The others who have appeared in this discussion, and have 
offered criticisms upon any part of the plan proposed, are L. Clarke 
Davis and Dr. Edward Brooks. The views of the former almost 
entirely coincide with my own, but he refers to the manifest 
“absurdity of assuming that large numbers of young men and 
young women could be induced to expend $4,000, and years of hard 
work, to fit themselves to earn, in teaching primary schools, the 
pitiful sum of from $200 to $300 a year.” ‘This has been fully an- 
swered in considering the fourth objection of Dr. Wickersham. 

Dr. Brooks does not make specitie objections to any part of 
the plan offered, but attempts to set it wholly aside by asserting 
that the normal schools areadapted to the preparation of teachers, 
that the colleges are not, and that we need a Normal College or 
University to crown the system of normal schools. To establish 
these points he goes over the course supposed ‘to be given in the 
normal schools. This is substantially the course given by the 
academies of the past, which the State-aided normal schools have 
crowded out. If such academies are to be conducted at the ex- 
pense of the State, they should be located in every county, and 
within easy reach of all the citizens. The doctor cannot claim 
that they are professional schools, in any proper sense, and he is 
forced to admit that ‘a higher range of scholarship might be de- 
sirable.” But he falls back upon the commonly received notion 
that for schools of lower grades, like our ordinary public schools, 
the normal school course, containing much more than is taught in 
these schools, gives sufficient training and scholarship. But the 
whole spirit of the plan, as has been fully developed in this dis- 
cussion, is to elevate, and not to attempt to adapt the preparation 
of teachers to the low standard which exists to-day, so far inferior 
to that of the European nations to which allusivn is so often made. 

As for the Normal College or University scheme (I protest 





against the desecration of the name “ University ” by applying it 
to many schools of every grade), I admit the great necessity for 
something of the kind in the present status of our educational sys- 
tem, but it will be wholly unnecessary when public sentiment has 
reached that point where it will dewand the same training of all 
teachers, which, in the language of Dr. Wickersham, it now de- 
mands of * doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and engineers.” 

In conclusion, I trust that a careful examination of such con- 
siderations as have been presented in this discussion will, in the 
course of a few years, induce our legislators to correct the glaring 
defects and omissions uf our present educational system, and to 
make of it one complete and consistent whole, including kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate or grammar, and high schools, and 
for all teachers, crowning the whole by a thorough course of pro- 
fessional training in pedagogics, at the close of a fall college course 
in one of the lines of study presented in the colleges,—classical, 
literary or scientific. Then, and not till then, may we hope to see 
the occupation of the teacher take equal rank, and receive equal 
honors and equal emoluments, with those of any of the other 
learned professions, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL. 
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CoROLLA HymMNnoruM Sacrorum: Being a selection of Latin 
Hymns of the Early and Middle Ages, Translated by John 
Lord Hayes, LL. D. Pp. 211, square 12mo. Boston: Estes 
and Lauriat. 

Oz friend Mr. John L. Hayes of the Wool Association is a many- 

sided man. To those who know him as the public representa- 
tive of a great American industry, it might seem as though his 
labors in defending its interests, promoting its excellence, and 
tracing its history were quite enough work for any one man. But 
his friends know him as a master in the art of wood-carving, with 
which he at times occupies his hours of rest and intermission 
during the sharpest struggles over the tariff. And this very pretty 
volume shows that he is equally at home in a field of literature 
to which men as usefully busy as he seldom give any attention. 

The study of Latin hymnology among Protestants may be 
said to date from the awakening of interest in the primitive and 
medieval Christian literature through the Oxford movement of 
1833 45. It is true that Bjorn in Denmark (1818), and Follen in 
Germany (1819), had anticipated this, under the general influence 
of the Romantic school, of which the Oxford movement was an 
English phase. True also that the collections of the Lutheran H. 
A. Daniel (Halle, 1844-46), and of the Catholic F. J. Mone (Freiburg 
1853 56), are more ample and excellent than any English edi- 
tor has attempted. Yet it is to the Anglicans—Isaac Williams, 
John Chandler, J. H. Newman, Bishop Mant, J. D. Chambers, Ed- 
ward Caswall, R. C. Trench,, R. F. Littledale, W. C. Dix, and 
Jobn Mason Neale—that we owe the genuine and sustained in- 
terest which has been felt in this form of sacred poetry. Aud in 
America that interest has been reflected in the work done by Ray 
Palmer, Bishop Williams, Samuel W. Duffield, A. R. Thompson, 
E.. C. Benedict, Philip Schaff, and F. A. March, besides many 
others of less note. In America, as might have been expected, the 
interest in the subject is much broader than in England,—less con- 
fined to the bounds of a single religious communion. In Eugland 
Mrs. Charles is the only Dissenter known to us who has cuntribu- 
ted to our wealth in this matter; and Trench the only Anglican 
not of the High Church party. But of the American names we 
have given Bishop Williams we believe is the only representative 
of the Episcopal church. 

Dr. Hayes, then, is in goodly company. He has not aimed at 
taking his readers into the less explored fields of Latin hymnology. 
His book is made up almost entirely of recognized favorites, and 
from the Quid tyranne, quid minaris, of St. Augustine iu the Fourth 
Century, down to the U Deus, ego amo Te, and the UO Dumine Deus, 
of the Sixteenth—the former ascribed to Francis Xavier, and the 
latter to Mary Queen of Scots. He gives twenty-five of the most 
beautiful of the Latin hymns in the original text, following the 
authority of Dr. Konigsfeld’s Lateinische Hymnen und Gesangen 
(Bonn, 1847), with his own.English version on the opposite page. 

In his translations Dr. Hayes has aimed at literaluess in re- 
producing the sense of the original, while retaining its metre and 
rhythm, and so recognizes the difficulties which this imposes on 
translators Jess free in their procedure than Dr. Neale. He de- 
parts from this in one case only, taking the same liberty as does 
Sir Walter Scott in the case of the Dies Ire. He speaks with 
modesty of the results of his method as a trauslator; but we find 
reason to congratulate him on having achieved a fair success, 
where only relative success is possible. We may take as a speci- 
men his version of the O Esca viatorum of ‘Thomas Aquinas, com- 
paring it with that_of Dr. Ray Palmer: 
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(Hayes ) (Palmer.) 
O food of pilgrims lowly, O bread to pilgrims given, 
O bread of angels holy, O food that ange's eat, 

O manna heavenly, O manna sent from Heaven 
Thou with refreshment fillest, For beaven-born natures meet. 
And with contentment stilleth Give us, for Thee long pining, 

Hearts fainting wearily. To eat till richly filled, 

Till, earth’s delights resigning, 


O font of love o’erflowing ! Our every wish is stilled. 


O stream forever growing, 
Issuing from Christ’s own breast, O water, life bestowing, 
Let us, thy waters drinking, From out the Saviour’s heart, 
With thirst and hunger sinking A fountain purely flowing, 
Weary, through them find rest. A fount of love Thou art : 
O let us, freely tasting, 
Our burning thirst assuage ; 
Thy sweetness, never wasting, 
Avails from age to age. 


Jesus, Thy face concealed, 
As by Thy word revealed, 
In form of bread we see. 
Grant that the vail be lifted, 
We with glad vision gifted, 
May see Thee openly. 


Jesus, this feast receiving, 
We ihee unseen adore ; 
Thy faithful word believing, 
We take, and doubt no more: 
Give us, Thou true and loving, 
On earth to live in Thee ; 
Then death, the veil removing 
Thy glorious face to see. 


Dr. Palmer’s is the more flowing of the two; but it is at the 
sacrifice of the metre and rhythm of the Latin, which Dr. Hayes 
preserves. R. E. T. 





MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson, (Famous Women Series.) Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Margaret of Angouléme is an interesting personage to all stu- 
dents of the history of the Renaissance, from the fact that it was 
almost wholly from her superior intellect and culture that an im- 
pulse towards learning and the arts was communicated to the dull, 
torpid court of her brother, Francis I. of France. The nation was 
still, however, too heavily borue down by the thraldom of medi- 
eval bigotry and superstition to be really stirred by the liberal- 
izing spirit which was emancipating Italy and Germany. And al- 
though Francis I. borrowed fureign fashions and honored the arts, 
he was indefatigable in persecuting Protestants and in preparing 
the hearts and couscieuces of his Catholic subjects for the bloody 
massacre of St. Bartholomew which was tuo come in 1572. 

Margaret of Angouléme was born in 1492 and in 1509 was 
married to the Duke d’Alengon, and, left a widow at the age of 
twenty-five, soon became the wife of the;King of Navarre. Neither 
her tirst nor her second marriage was a satisfying oue, and through 
her whole life her brother, the French King, was the first object 
of her affection and of her ambitious hopes. — It was this brother, 
Francis |., who was defeated at the battle of Pavia and who wrote 
his mother the famous words: ‘‘ Madam, all is lost except our 
honor.’”’ He was nevertheless taken prisoner by Charles V., and 
held in close captivity, and in spite the boast concerning his honor 
was finally compelled todismember his kingdom before he was set 
free. While he was held in rigid confinement at Madrid, he was 
very ill and Margaret, at great risk, crossed France and Spain to 
nurse him. She was the author of numerous works in prose and 
verse, and her chief object in undertaking authorship was to 
amuse Francis and through his intellect and affections sway him 
towards a more liberal and enlightened policy against the Hugue- 
nots. The chief of these works is the Heptameron, a collection 
of tales after the style of Boccacio’s ‘‘ Decamerun.” However 
much these romantic stories may have delighted the ladies and 
gallants of the sixteenth century it is impossible nowadays to dis- 
cover flavor or excelleuce in such rude imitations of the work of 
more original minds. ‘To most readers the chief interest which 
attaches to Margaret of Angouléme lies the fact that she was the 
mother of Jeanue d’ Albert and grandmother of Henry IV., of 
France. Jeanne d’ Albert is in fact better entitled in most re- 
spects than her mother to a place in the category of ‘‘ Famous 
Women.” Jeanne wasone of thestaunchestsupporters of the Hu- 
genot party, a woman of spirit, sense, and conviction,—in fine, 
the mother of those qualities in Henry IV. which have made him 
a great figurein history. Afterall the labor of her biographer, Mar- 
garet remains scarcely more than a part of our historical posses- 
sion of stiff unlifelike figures which move aloug the faded tapestry. 
Miss Robinson belongs to that school of writers who make up for 
lack of feeling by intensity of epithet, and her adjectives embrace 
rather than define her meaning. For example, why does she 
so much use the word “dense?” Over and over doves she 
name Margaret as a ‘‘sweet dense woman,” “this dense soul.” 
Denseness does exist and hold sway over some women’s minds, 
but the word does not seem to express any quality of Margaret of 
Angouléme. 





ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. By William A. Hammond. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Novelists used to flatter the vanity of the possible readers of 
their books by addressing them as ‘ my gentle reader,” “my in- 
telligent reader.” Dr. Hammond, however, in his series of re- 
markable fictions pursues exactly the contrary method. It would 
really seem as if, having measured the mental capacities of the 
class of admirers whom he meant to secure, he was all the time 
saying—to himself, at least,—as he wrote, ‘‘ Now, my ignorant 
reader,” ‘* my boorish reader,” “ my dime-novel reader,”—for cer- 
tainly his plot, incidents, and dramatis persone all imply that he 
is exerting himself to please a false and uneducated taste. Noth- 
ing about ‘‘On the Susquehanna” is amusing,—on the contrary 
no book could .be more dismal and more depressing ;—thus we 
cannot profess to find anything humorous even in the ineonsist- 
ency displayed by the author of a work on “* Heredity,” who pre- 
sents a hervine,—herself a sample of all the virtues,—whose near- 
vst relations have spent their lives evenly between a career of 
active crime aud imprisonment in the State penitentiaries. We 
admit that the heroine’s mother died before being convicted of 
any offeece against the laws, but even she was far from being a 
flawless character. The book is, in fact, full of villains and vil- 
lainies ; there are plots of arson, murder, burglary, forcible abduc- 
tion, and black-mailing; and counterplots in which the hero fig- 
ures as a hero should, bringing his strong arm to bear against the 
machinations of the wicked and the simple. The hero finally 
almost falls a victim to his quiet and deliberate way of proceeding 
against criminals. But he survives the bullet of the assassin, the 
heroine’s relations are either killed or die of chronic diseases just 
as they are on the point of receiving sentence for fresh crimes, 
and the story is suppused to end happily. 

We are far from enumerating these incidents with any design 
of inspiring interest in the volume, but on the contrary to show 
good reasons why it should be avoided. No person, even of aver- 
age culture, wishes to hang upon his wall,as an accepted work of 
art, a glaring, gaudy chromo. And itis still more essential that 
w correct standard of taste should be imposed upon the works of 
fiction which play an important part in educating and refining 
the perceptions of all reading people. A “ penny dreadful ” may 
do no positive harm in the world, may even inculcate a moral; 
but still it is only fair that in publishing it a label should be 
placed upon it ‘“‘ Penny Dreadful,”—which in this case has been 
omitted. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


J ggg Lee & Shepard have added to their collection of the 

writings of Thomas Wentworth Higginson two very pleasing 
little books, comprising some of Mr. Higginson’s early and late 
Magazine papers,—one called “ Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making,” and the other, “‘The Monarch of Dreams.” The first 
named includes two papers, “A Letter toa Young Contributor,” 
and *“* Hints on Speech-making,” both very direct and sensible and 
calculated to be useful in a variety of ways. As to the “‘ Monarch 
of Dreams” we have to confess that we have not yet been able to 
make out what Mr. Higginson is driving at. We gather that he is 
protesting against the sicklying o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
and the things which lose the name of action, but the wild allegory 
with which this purpose is complicated is by no means so easy to 
comprehend. 


‘Foes of Her Household,” by Amanda M. Douglas, has been 
added by Messrs. Lee & Shepard to their uniform edition of the 
works of this novelist. ‘‘ Foes of Her Household” is a domestic 
tale of serious interest, not designedly sensational, but with an 
emotional feverishness of tone which the best effort of our amia- 
bility cannot pronounce wholesome. We are not unaware that 
books of this class, which includes the novels of such writers as 
Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Holmes, and Mrs. Wood, are very popular 
with many readers, and yet we could wish they had not the hold 
they have upon immaturity of whatever age. Of course the la- 
ment is useless; it might be more to the purpose to be thankful 
that these novels fur “ the great middle class” are no worse than 
they are. 


“Lil Lorimer,” by Theodore Gift (D. Appleton & Co.), is a 
story which will attract some notice on at least one account,—its 
locale. We do not often have the scenes of novels intended for 
English and American readers laid in South America, and there- 
fore the novelty of the present scheme must please. The chief 
characters, to be sure, are not natives, but English military and 
civil officers and their families, but there is plenty of local color 
both in town and country, the scene being partly laid in Buenos 
Ayres and Monte-San-Felipe, and partly in the ranches which 
are so marked a feature of the land. No_little instruction can be 
gathered from ‘Lil Lorimer” relative to Argentine and Para- 
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guayan life, habits, and traditions. As a story, simply, the book is 
of smal] value. 

“Roger Camerden,” anonymously published by George J. 
Coombes, New York, is a noticeably clever little story, illustrative 
of curious phases of mental disorder. There is an apparent basis 
of supernatural incident, which is inexplicable,—in a sense be- 
yond that in which all supernaturalism is inexplicabie, in relation, 
that is, to the leading character and his associates,—until at the 
finish a shrewd medical man ranges the blocks of the puzzle to 
prove the insanity of the central figure of the tale, a fact which 
till then had never been suspected. This is, altogether, quite a 
striking performance. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE recent book of Dr. Chas. C. Abbott, ‘‘ Upland and Mead- 
ow,” was such a success as to give its author a place in the 
lists with Thoreau and John Burroughs. It is expected that his 
reputation as a sympathetic student of nature will at least be con- 
firmed by a work which he has just finished and which he will 
shortly issue through the press of Harper & Brothers. The title 
of the volume is ‘‘ Wasteland Wanderings.” Crosslands Creek, 
on and about which these wanderings occurred, is a meandering 
stream in central New Jersey, flowing into the Delaware. Here 
the naturalist spent the days of which he tells in this volume, 
while with untiring patience he watched the habits and dispositions 
of the birds, beasts, fishes, and insects which people the region. 
The descrivtions are happily interspersed with quaint reflections 
and umusing anecdotes. 

Since the death of Victor Hugo there has heen no convenient 
edition of ‘‘ Les Miserables” to be obtained. For some reason or 
other the well-known duodecimo edition was allowed to go out of 
print, and it has not been replaced, while the only obtainable 
French edition is a large, cumbersome, and expensive one. To 
supply the demand of American readers, William R. Jenkins, of 
New York, has determined to issue a new and carefully revised 
edition in five 12mo volumes, printed from new and clear type, at 
a low price ($4.50 in paper covers, and $6.50 for the set in cloth). 
The first volume, ** Fantine,” willbe ready by the middle of April, 
and the succeeding volumes are to be issued at intervals. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce that very shortly they 
will publish ‘A Summer in England, with Henry Ward Beecher,” 
giving not only all the sermons, lectures, and addresses delivered 
there by him last summer, but also an account of the trip, and of 
his reception by people and clergy and statesmen. This account is 
by Major J. B. Pond, his traveling companion and manager, and 
will give (what has never yet been given in this country) the 
truth about that trip. The book will be prefaced by a photo- 
graphic portrait of Mr. Beecher. 

Dr. William H. Russell, the once famous war correspondent 
of the London 7imes, is occupied in writing his memoirs. His ca- 
reer has been an eventful one. He has been an eye witness and 
studious observer of several of the most important events in mod- 
ern history, he has preserved the notes relating to them which he 
made at the time, and his faculty for presenting themto the reader 
is almost unique. Whether the memoirs will be published in Dr. 
Russell’s lifetime or not has not yet transpired. 

The death of Col. Robert N. Scott, late chief of the office of 
publication of War records at Washington, will not seriously im- 
pede the completion of the great task designed by him. All the 
material to be used has been copied and arranged in proper order. 
——Ignatius Donnelly denies that his Shakespeare-Bacon ‘ Ci- 
pher” has failed. He says he is hard at work upon his book and 
expects it to be in the printers’ hands in July. “The world will 
never cease to be astonished,” says Mr. Donnelly, ‘“ at the mar- 
vellous revelations of this book.” 

Lieutenant George B. Davis, of the United States Army, who 
is Assistant Professor of Law at the Military Academy at West 

‘Point, has written a “ Manual of International Law,” which is a 
contribution of substantial value to the literature of that subject. 
Its distinctive feature is the historical point of view which is as- 
sumed from the beginning and steadily maintained, so that the 
law of nations is presented as a growing and flexible expression of 
civilization. It will be immediately issued by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Professor Alfred M. Cotte, a teacher of languages in New 
York, has prepared a work entitled “Contes Tiré de Moliére,” 
based upon the plan of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from 
Shakespeare.” William R. Jenkins will publish the work in its en- 
tirety during the summer, and will, in the mean time, issue the 
stories separately, “ L’Avare” being the initial one, which will 
appear about May Ist. The author, while adhering to the story of 
the comedies, has amplified the descriptions so that each one be- 











comes an entertaining romance, at the same time that it gives a 
general idea of the great French dramatist’s work. 

James Pott & Co. have become sole agents for Bagster’s Bibles 
in this Country.——Hon. Dexter Richards is to provide Newport, 
N. H., with a library building, costing $12,000.—Col. J. L. Pey- 
ton is writing a ‘“‘ History of Virginia, from the Retrocession of 
Alexandria to the Reconstruction of the Union.”,——There will be 
two editions of the ‘Century Dictionary,” one of “ready refer- 
ence” size, two columns to the page, the other an edition de luxe 
of much larger page. The Harvard Summer School of Geology 
will open its sixth session at Cambridge, July 6th, under the 
direction of Profs. Shaler and Davis. 

Lewis Morris will soon publish a volume of lyrics called 
“Songs of Britain.”——Mr. Rider Haggard is accused by the Pall 
Mall Gazette of having, in “She,” plagiarized in a wholesale man- 
ner from Thomas Moore’s old tale of the ‘The Epicurean.’’—— 
The Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Russian Jews 
spent Jast year 15,000 roubles in the spreading of: Hebrew litera- 
ture.——A History of Ireland in the present and last centuries is 
being written by a number of collaborators, among whom are 
James Bryce, Lord Fitzmaurice, and Dr. Bridges. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce “A Club of One” 
which contains ‘‘ Passages from the Note-book of a Man who 
might have been Sociable.” But who the man is that might have 
been sociable is not recorded. 

The Rev. Leighton Parks, rector of Emmanuel church, Boston, 
has a volume in press called “ His Star in the East, a study in the 
Early Aryan Religions.”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. areits publishers. 

The spring trade sale will take place at the auction rooms of 
Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., New York, April 19th, and promises to be 
above the average of importance. ——Charles Dickens’s daughters, 
his son Charles, Mark Twain, Sir Arthur Sullivan, etc., will con- 
tribute to “ Dickens Portrayed by Pen and Pencil.”——It is re- 
ported that ex-Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania is to write a vol- 
ume of personal and political reminiscences. If prepared in the 
right way this would be a book of value. 

It is now fairly understood, says the London Publisher’s Circu- 
lar, that H. M. Stationery Office will waive its assumed claim to 
certain copyrights in Government publications. The question asked 
by Mr. Mundella, and the reply given by the Home Secretary, in 
the House of Commons, show that in the highest administrative 
circles there is something more than uncertainty as to the rights or 
privileges of the Crown in this respect. The authorities have left 
the subject in the hands of a legal committee, whose report upon 
the matter may be expected shortly. We have reason to believe 
that the legal opinion will not materially disturb the status quo. 

“ Daffodils,” a new volume of poetry by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, is to be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. next week. It 
contains the new verse written since “ Pansies”? appeared, except 
that which appeared in ‘“ Holy Tides.” ‘ Pansies” is also to be 
issued in a new edition, similar in style to “ Daffodils.” 

M. Bartholémy Saint-Hilaire is writinga book on British India 
from a very pro-British and anti-Russian standpoint.——A history 
of the last reign in Spain is to be published by Count Morphy, the 
former tutor and private secretary of King Alfonso. The wid- 
owed queen is giving her advice and assistance in the preparation 
of the work.—Prof. Paolo Zincada is preparing a “ Bibliografia 
Generale Italiana,’”’ which will describe the national literature of 
the present century down to the most recent times. 

Andrew Long is writing an Introduction for a reprint of Apu- 
leius’s ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” as translated into English in the six- 
teenth century by William Adlington.—Robert Buchanan is pre- 
paring an original series of prose and verse compositions, to be is- 
sued under the general title of ‘“‘ Latter Day Leaves.” Each por- 
tion will be complete in itself. The first leaf will be called “ Through 
the Dark City.” 

T. Fisher Unwin, London, has about ready a work on ‘‘ Anne 
Gilchrist: her Life and Writings,” edited by her son, Mr. Herbert 
H. Gilchrist, and prefaced by a “‘ Notice” by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 
The work ought to prove of more than ordinary interest, as be- 
sides Mrs. Gilchrist’s own correspondence it will contain many let- 
ters from Carlyle and his wife, from the Rossetti family, George 
Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Walt Whitman, and others, nearly all of which 
have never yet been published. The conversations of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilchrist with Carlyle are said to be a feature in the work. 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE “complete novel” in the April Lippincott is “ Douglas 
Duane,” by Edgar Fawcett. It is quite up to the mark set by 

the preceding novels in this ingenious scheme which has by this 
time received very hearty indorsement. 


The April number is a 
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good one, apart from this leading feature. A touchingly sweet 

oem by the late Philip Bourke Marston, called “‘ My Grave,” will 
Se read with sad interest, and Lucy C. Lil ie, under the title of 
“ Belgravian Bohemia,” gives a readable sketch of the literary and 
artistic society of modern London. 


Twenty-one American composers write to the April Century in 
favor of International Copyright. This number of the Century also 
contains an article on ‘ Lincoln and Lowell,” which alludes to some 
of the tributes paid to Mr. Lincoln by leading American writers. 
In May the literary records of Emerson will be similarly treated. 


One of the strongest articles in the April Harper’s is by Theo- 
dore Child on “ The Comédie Frangaise,” profusely illustrated. 


Miss Mary L. Booth, who has been the editor of Harper’s Bazar 
since that paper was founded nineteen years ago, is about to take 
her first vacation. She will travel in Europe until September. 


The prospectus has been issued for what it is promised shall 
be a first-class Jewish journal in Philadelphia. The paper is to be 
a weekly called The Jewish Exponent. It will be equally a religious 
and a newspaper, and it will especially aim to develop Jewish 
literary talent. The editors and managers are Charles Hoffman, 
Rev. S. Morais, Melvin G. Winstock, and Nathan Billstein. 


Charles Dudley Warner begins in the April Harper’s a series 
of “ Mexican Papers.” In his introductory remarks Mr. Warner 
says: “To me Mexico is one of the most interesting countries I 
have seen, and so novel on every hand that I enjoyed in a way that 
which is disagreeable almost as much as that which is pleasing. It 
is novel, and yet, now and again, strangely familiar; for in its life 
it is a patchwork sort of country, with a degraded civilization, 
constantly suggesting in a second-hand way a half-dozen other 
countries and peoples.” 

London Society, which as we remarked last week has passed 
out of the editorial control of Mr. James Hogg, will hereatter be 
published by Messrs. F. White & Co. 


The first number of The American Journal of Psychology, edited 
by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins University, is in active 
preparation. The Journal will be issued quarterly by the Uni- 
versity. 

The first number of a weekly dramatic and literary paper 
called The Tatler has appeared at Indianapolis under the editorial 
charge of Margaret Holmes. 








ART NOTES. 
la schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


contribute very little to make the 57th annual exhibition. 


attractive. There never has been any sense of responsibility 
shown in this matter; whether the exhibitions are good, bad, or 
indifferent being apparently a question of no interest to those who 
benefit by the Academy’s course of instruction. This year, the 
neglect is especially noticeable, neither the teachers, the recent 
graduates nor the attending students being represented by any- 
thing worth hanging in a public exhibition, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Miss Lucy D. Holme has two portraits of marked ex- 
cellence; Mr. Jesse Godley has two animal studies in plaster, 
modeled from life, full of spirit and animation, and a design for a 
frieze. This latter work is in the architectural exhibit, but should 
be credited to the artist. It is a very successful example of 
modeling in low relief, beautifully designed, and executed with 
rare freedom and simplicity. Mr. Frank Whiteside has a good 
study in oils entitled ‘‘Threshing;” Mr. A. E. Albright sends a 
somewhat ambitious landscape with figures; Miss Lodge has a 
portrait, and Mr. C. F. Brown has a clever marine. This is the 
whole story, so far as notice work is concerned. There has even 
been no competition among the students for the several prizes 
afforded by the Academy. It is true there were a dozen or so little 
things sent in of one sort or another, and it is true also that the 
prizes have been awarded ; but it is not to be supposed that any 
of these trifles were painted with the idea of winning one of the 
prizes, the least of which is a hundred dollars. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere when the Academy has nothing to award 
prizes to but hasty sketches and unfinished studies hardly worth 
framing. 

A movement to erect a memorial to Henry Ward Beecher was 
set on foot immediatley after his death, and has already progressed 
beyond that stage where such movements are so apt to halt in- 
definitely after the initial impulse has been exhausted. The sub- 
scriptions may soon run ahead of the sum originally contemplated 
and are still coming in from all parts of the country and from 
across the seas. The colored people are taking an active interest 
in the matter, and through their church organizations are offering 
what their ability permits. They forget whether Mr. Beecher was 
- their sect or not, but they remember he was the friend of the 
slave. 





The design of the memorial will probably depend somptiie 
on the amount of money obtaineel. but one thing det4mined on is 
that there shall be a bronze portrait statue of at least life size. As 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward took a cast of the great speaker’s face soon 
after death, it is probable that he will be given a commission to 
model ihe statue. Perhaps Mr. Ward may send the work to Phil- 
adelphia to be cast! 


American painters complain of the American publicas wofully 
lacking in appreciation of art, and Mr. Herkomer, in London, re- 
cently echoed this complaint, saying in about so many words that 
while Americans make admirabie artists they are obliged to go to 
Europe no‘ only to learn b. t to practice their profession, the New 
World affording no opportunities for artistic education or an ar- 
ti tic career. It is true that some of our painters seem to find it 
rather hard sledding—here in Philadelphia especially—the market 
for productions of native talent ruling a little dull, as it were, but 
there is something significant in a r2~mark made by a well-known 
picture buyer at the Art Club reception: “Ifthe boys want to 
make a better market, let them paint better pictures!” Itis a fact 
needing to be set forth with emphasis that “the boys’? who 
do paint “better pictures’ meet with as prompt recognition in 
America as anywnere else in the world, rising to fame and fortune 
on a capital of accomplished work that would not avail to lift them 
out of poverty and obscurity in less favored regions. Not to cite 
living instances, the case of the late William Bliss Baker will afford 
a sufficient illustration of this fact. Mr. Baker was still a very 
young man when he died, and he had hardly advanced far enough 
in art to demonstrate what his forte might be, Lut within a certain 
narrow range he had produced some very lovely effects, far above 
and beyond the ordinary work of the commonplace landscape 
painters. Last week there was a posthumous sale of the pictures, 
sketches, and studiesleft in his studio, and at t :is sale the demand 
was so active and the bidding so spirited that every little note and 
memorandum made by the departed artist was eagerly caught up 
at comparatively high prices. It is not necessary to die, either, in 
order to succeed. Any of ‘‘ the boys” who can paint “ better pic- 
tures,” as Bliss Baker did,—pictures showing talent, appreciation 
of nature, accurate observation, knowledge, and executive capacity, 
—can succeed as he did, attaining a good position in a very few 
years. America is not the worst place in the world for an artist, 
by a long wa. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for April is a very 
good etching by J. Dobie, of a painting ‘* Cassandra,” exhibited in 
last year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy. The picture presents 
the scene as the Herculean Ajax is tearing the prophetess away 
from thealtar where she had taken refuge. The artist,Solomon J. 
Solomon, is an English youth, whose studies at the Royal Acad- 
emy have been supplemented by a year spent with Cabanel. The 
leading article in the Magazine is on Wotton House (pronounced 
Wootton), in Surrey, an old Elizabethan mansion founded by the 
Evelyns. The illustrations chiefly refer to the out-door picturesque 
features of the place, especially the woods, and the article itself is 
contributed by Grant Allen. Some of the London monuments are 
commented on and criticised by Francis Ford, and there are pa- 
pers on ‘‘ The Progress of Art in Birmingham,” with a reproduc- 
tion of a portrait of John Bright, painted by Frank Hall, R. A.; 
on “‘ English Decorative Needlework,” and some of the “ Treas- 
urers of the National Gallery.” (London and New York: Cassell 
& Co.) 

Harper’s Weekly gives a view and description of the bronze 
medallion tablet cast as a memorial of Surgeon James M. Ambler, 
U.S. N., who perished with Commander De Long, in the Lena 
Delta, in November, 1881. Itis the contribution of brother officers 
in the Medical Corps; it was cast in New York, and is now on ex- 
hibition at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, waiting the decision 
of its definite location. The medallion portrait of Surgeon Am- 
bler, three-quarter life size, on the upper part of the tablet, is an 
excellent likeness. He is in the undress uniform of his naval 
rank. The scene below the medallion represents the memorable 
camp of the morning of October 9, at the moment Dr. Ambler is 
declining to leave his sick people. Ninderman and Norros are seen 
on the left going away frum the main party. De Long stands 
erect, calmly watching and directing the departure of Ninderman 
and his companion. The camp is situated on a low sand-spit, with 
a high, perpendicular cliff to the north of it. Floating ice is seen 
in the river. The figures are not clad in arctic dress, as this sort 
of clothing had been left behind in the retreat across the ice. 


The portrait of John Quincy Adams, etched for The Studio of 
New York, in its March number, is from a pastel drawing exe- 
cuted at The Hague, in 1783. He was then with his father, who 
was representing the Confederated American States at the Dutch 
capital. The original artist is vaguely described. in a mutilated 
manuscript label on the back of the pastel, as “‘a man named 
Schmidt,” yet he does not appear to have been “ one of the sworn 
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of thirty-nine Schmidts whose names fill five pages of Nagler.” 
The picture, however, is done with delicacy, both in its drawing 
and coloring; it represents a well-grown lad, with powdered hair, 
a lock of natural darkness falling behind ina queue. The com- 
plexion is a fine blonde, accented by dark eyes, and irregularly 
arched eye-brows, while a slight cast in the left eye and a smile 
about the mouth add a piquancy to the face. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

i response to the thoughtful communication of ‘“M. A.,” in 
your number of THE AMERICAN of March 19th, one who is 

closely connected with the Children’s Aid Society would give 

these brief answers to the questions asked. 

It is not to supply children for domestic service that our 
Society aims, but to place deserted and orphan children in perma- 
nent family homes, where thev will be treated as children of the 
family in all respects,—trained for all manner of helpful service, 
as all children should be who are not born to wealth,—but also 
educated just as the family would educate their own. We have 








great success in finding good homes for the adoption of very- 


young children, and also in finding good boarding homes for 
children under two years of age, who are too young to give in 
adoption. But where parents or relatives are likely to become 
troublesome to adopted parents, while unfit to take the charge 
themselves, we do not advise adoption. The Children’s Aid 
continues as the responsible guardian of the children until 21 
years of age. 

But as our system is intended to cover the needs of all chil- 
dren requiring aid, and as children of 12 years and older do often 
come into our charge, sometimes older in bad habits and in vice 
than in years, we have to do the best we can with them. And if 
we find a good house mother, who, knowing all the facts, is 
courageous enough to take that child and train her for a good 
servant, we try that plan, and in a fair proportion of cases with 
success, though it is often necessary to transfer such a child from 
one home to another until the right one is found. 

In our Children’s Aid Society it is the constant effort, by the 
patient study and investigation of each individual case, to make 
our methods sufficiently elastic to meet each one. Perhaps some 
of the best work we have done has been in placing young 
mothers, with their natural children, at service in respectable 
country families, where they receive low wages and kind treat- 
ment, the board of the child thus strengthening the tie between 
mother and child,—and removing her from the temptation to re- 
turn to wrong-doing, by placing her in the protection of a good 
country family. In the same way we often place a widow with 
one child at domestic service in the country, and aid her by 
placing her other children in temporary boarding places. 

All that ‘‘M. A.” says about the correlative evils existing in 
great cities is absolutely true. And, to meet these, all the existing 
charities are none too many. All that we ask of institutions is a 
kind coéperation with a society that makes it its bounden duty 
to investigate, select and supervise the case of deserted children in 
country homes. But possibly one question remains unanswered— 
Do we always send children to the country? In the great major- 
ity of cases, yes. We always mean to. But we will not say that 
if a family in the city that we know all about want a child whom 
we know all about, and we feel that both will be bettered by the 
union, we do not effect that union. No rule is so perfect that its 
exception may not now and then be better. 

The following statement taken from our records may answer 
the questions better than I have done. There now are children— 


In family homes in the country, . s ~ 207 


In family homes in the city, . : : : 74 
In country boarding homes, ‘ 4 . 56 
In city boarding homes, . 8 : : ‘ 15 

Total in country homes, . 263 


Total in city homes, . ‘ : . 89 

835 places were found for women with children at service in 
families, from April 1st until March 1st, the work of eleven 
months. 

We shall be glad if ‘“‘M. A.,”’ or any other friend of children 
will visit Mrs. Wilson at the Children’s Aid Rooms, 127 South 
Twelfths treet, where they can get full, accurate and, intelligent in- 
formation on all our methods of work. 

Susan J. LESLEY. 


Philadelphia, March 22. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CoroLLA HyMNorUM SAcrorUM. Being a Selection of Latin Hymns of 
the Early and Middle Ages. Translated by John Lord Hayes, LL.D. 


Pp. 211. Boston: Estes & Launat. 1887. 





THE NATION IN A NUTSHELL: A Rapid Outline of American History. By 
Geo. Makepeace Towle. Pp. 147. $0.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THE MONARCH OF DREAMS. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Pp. 52. 
$0.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

YouNnG PEOPLE's HIsTORY OF IRELAND. By Geo. Makepeace Towle. Pp. 
314. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, The Science of Teaching Illustrated. How shall 
my child be taught? By Louisa P. Hopkins. Pp. 276. $1.50. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Fors oF HER HouseHoLp. By Amanda M. Douglas. Pp. 391. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

A CENTURY OF ELEcTRICITY. By T. C. Mendenhall. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


GEORGE CANNING. By Frank H. Hill. (English Worthies. Edited by 
Andrew Lang.) Pp. 237. $0.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Lit Lorrmer. A Novel. By Theo Gift. Pp. 427. $0.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


RoGER CAMERDEN. A StrangeStory. Pp. 102. 
J. Coombes. 


A PLEA FOR HOME EDUCATION IN ART) 


HE principal notion that has induced young students to go abroad for 
artistic educating is a desire to perfect themselves in the knowledge 

and practice of form more than color. ‘There is no doubt that in a school such 
as the present Parisian school they have a method of imparting very rapid- 
ly aseeming excellence in that direction; but it is a seeming excellence 
only, because it is as impossible for a student to become by any royal road 
great in form as it is to become great in color. He may acquire a style by 
which he may shine with a borrowed light and attract with a faise lustre ; 
but it is certain to have an ephemeral existence, because art acquired in that 
manner can be but a reflection of greater minds, and therefore a mere sem- 
blance of the greater excellences of those masters under whom he has 
eigen and whose national mode of thought must be out of harmony with 

is own. 

When we come to examine the pictures painted under the conditions I 
have mentioned. what do we see? We find scenes which profess to represent 
English life or English landscape masquerading, so to speak, as works of the 
master under whose eye, or influence, they have been painted. Their in- 
tended English peasants are not English peasants at all. but réchauffés of 
Millet’s or Jules Breton’s peasants, painted somewhat as Millet and Breton 
saw the Frenchman, but not as they felé them. ‘The outward imitation is 
often so close that the style of costume is adhered to as much as is possible 
without making it alcogether incorrect; the British smock is prodigiously 
like the French blouse, and the buots narrowly escape being sabots. The 
light and shade, the key of color, and the general character impress the 
spectator as belonging to Normandy and not to England —that is to say, the 
Normandy essentially of Millet, of Breton, of Bastien-Lepage, because it is 
through their eyes only that these young painters believe they see the beau- 
ties of nature; so that, as a matter of fact, they speak to us, not in English 
or in French, as they fondly imagine, but simply in broken English. Their 
work shows that under no condition can they be anything but imitative, 
and that they could not exist except under the egis of far greater minds 
than theirown. Their undoubted surface-ability occasionally enables them 
to usurp a position to the serious dvtriment of better men than themselves; 
but happily fine art always triumphs in the end, and only that art instinct 
with natiuvnal character can survive. Imagine for a moment what would 
have been the effect on English art if our painters had pursued this mis- 
taken course. To use an Hibernianism. there would have been no English 
art. Realize, if you can, a Gallicised Hogarth, an Italianized Gainsborough, 
a Dutch Reynolds! But our great men being great men recognized the value 
of our insular position —artistic as well as geographical. They understvod 
that to be essentially characteristic they must be essentially national, and, 
acting on thisconviction they by their genius established a great and living 
school. Let us but lose that individuality, with its faults and virtues, and 
we shall betray the trust they left us—our national art will assuredly perish 
in our hankering after cosmopolitan art. 

Now, you will probably ask, ‘* Are we never to study abroad?” This 
question is easily answered. [should say, “ By all means study abroad ” ; 
but the real question is, ‘‘ When?” My answer to that would be, “* When 
you have gone through a course of instruction in your own country, and 
when you have attained that which is of the greatest importance—the pow- 
er of selection—that is to say, the power of discerning in art the good from 
the bad, so that you may avoid that which to the youthful mind appears 
what it is not.” 


Pp. 229. $1.25. 


$0.50. New York: George 








te “ * % # * 

One of the most potent reasons for believing that a course of foreign 
study does not materially assist the youthful student is that, notwithstand- 
ing the large number of young people who have studied abroad, it is impos- 
sible to mention the name of any artist of the first rank in our English 
school who, as a student, gained any artistic knowledge by a course of for- 
eign training. Take, for instance, such men as Reynolds, Hogarth, Turner, 
Gainsborough, Constable, De Wint, Crome, William Hunt.and many others, 
whose early art training was entirely English. If they do notshow that a 
course of foreign study is detrimental they at least prove that it is possible 
to attain the highest degree of excellence without it; and they demonstrate 
also that during along period we have had a great, noble, and national 
school, while, notwithstanding all the boasted opportunities of the foreign 
schools, there has not yet been produced from amongst the English students 
trained in them a single artist of sufficient power to be classed with those I 
have mentioned—men whose education as students was entirely acquired in 
this country. 

There is one very important fact in the history of art with which we 
are all familiar, and which brings to bear on this subject such strong and 





1From an address to the students of the Cam‘en school, by Sir James L. Linton, 
P. R.1., published in the Magazine of Art (London), for April. 
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conclusive evidence that we shall do well to consider it. The Dutch and 
Flemish school had a long and illustrious history, a galaxy of men of the 
highest excellence and power in their own walk. Those schools existed for 
some centuries, and culminated in the triumph of some of the greatest names 
in the history of art—such as Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, and others. 
For a long period all prospered and went well, and the art increased in pow- 
er and beauty, until, in an evil moment, the artists of a later generation al- 
lowed themselves to be seduced by the glamour of Italian art to do that 
which has influenced so many of the students of our own day, namely, to 
study in the great art-centre of the period—Rome—and to attempt to equal 
some of the qualities which bad made that centre so truly great. The nat- 
ural consequence of this was that the men who studied in Rome imported 
into Holland the mannerand style of their great Italian masters, but with 
this fatal drawback—they acquired the surface qualities without the inner 
spirit—the inevitable result on all imitative minds, fur that which came 
naturally to the Italians came only to the Dutch as a matter of conventional 
education, and, while they lost the national characteristics in which they 
were so powerful, they failed to acquire the beauty and quality of the mas- 
ters they so blindly followed. From the moment these importations become 
fashionable, the Dutch and Flemish schools degenerated, and in the course 
of barely half acentury, as schools and as producers of fine art, had abso- 
lutely ceased to exist. They had become mere weak reflections of a fashion- 
able art acquired from an uncongenial centre. Should we not draw from 
this example our own irresistible conclusions? Depend upon it, if the pres- 
ent passion—or infatuation—for acquiring a foreign quality uncongenial to 
ourselves be persisted in. the same fate will inevitably overtake our own 
school—a school which in its own way, and especially in one or two branches, 
stands preeminent. 


THE DECAY OF PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMIES. 


HE Bucks County Intelligencer, Doylestown, Pa., discussing the papers in 
THE AMERICAN on the training of teachers and the work of the nor- 
mals schools, says: ‘“* There is one element involved in this discussion which 
these gentlemen all pass over in silence, but it is one in which the pubiic 
has some concern. We refer to the decay of the local academies and pre- 
paratory schools brought about, it is believed. by the patronage extended to 
the normal schools by the State. Bucks county at one time supported a num- 
ber of excellent preparatory schools in which the young meu and women of 
the neighborhood received good academic instruction, or fitted themselves 
for a regular college course. Such institutions flourished once at Bristol, 
Newtown. Langhorne (then Attleborough), Hartsville, Hatboro, and later at 
Carversville. Nothing remains of these academies except the buildings in 
which they were conducted. 

“ According to the report of the National Bureau of Education in 1875 
there were 80 academies in Pennsylvania, against 432 in Massachusetts, un- 
der corporate or private management. ‘These Massachusetts institutionsare 
largely attended by students from all over the country, Pennsylvania send- 
ing a large contingent. The constantly decreasing number of these institu- 
tions in this State is one of the effects of the extremely liberal assistance 
which the State has been extending for some years to the normal schools. 
It is no longer easy to find a first-class seminary in large distriets of the 
Commonwealth in which young men may be fitted for college or pursue a 
general course of study with success. We are obliged to confess that there 
is not to be found anywhere in this Commonwealth a preparatory school 
which will rank with a number of New England institutions which could be 
readily named. 

“The normal schools are attempting to do the work the academy once 
did. It is a mistake to suppose that all the normal school students are pre- 
paring to teach in the public schools. Professor Groff points out from the 
last report of the Millersville Norinal School that 175 of the 475 students 
enrolled are not preparing to teach. and in the West Chester Normal School 
267 out of a total enrollment of 465 are not preparing to become teachers. 
More than fifty per cent. of the normal students in the last instance are 
availing themselves of the institution as finishing svhools for general pur- 
poses. 

“In other words, these schools are merely State-aided academies as to 
very many of the students. This explains why the local academies and pre- 
paratory schools that once existed in Bucks and other counties have been 
wiped out, and why Pennsylvania students, male and female, are obliged to 
go to the New England and other distant preparatory schools for instruction 
in the higher branches which do not relate exclusively to the occupation of 
the teacher. This is an inquiry worthy of consideration in those counties 
which have been stripped of educational facilities by the unequal competi- 
tion of the State-fostered normal school. This difficulty might be corrected 
by rigidly confining the normal school exclusively to the preparation of 
students whoare to become teachers, which, we believe, was the original in- 
tention.” 














DRIFT. 


R. Charles Francis Adams made an address in Boston, on Saturday, on 
railroad management, and the new national law. He said, in sub- 
stance, concerning charges that he had changed his mind since becoming 
the president of the Union Pacific road, that he had not, but that in his 
present position he fuund it needful to be patient and not attempt headlong 
reform. As to the new law, he says the railroads are bound to give it a full 
honest trial, and should not attempt evasion or try to make people uncom- 
fortable under it. As to the short haul clause, he backs it up strongly and 
wants to see it carried out, and says he is * the father of that clause.” 





The Bethlehem Iron Company to-day gave additional evidence of its 
prosperity by making a general advance of ten per cent. in the wages of all 
the employes of its immense works. This increase of wages comes as a most 
pleasant surprise, «specially since it was given unsolicited. The fact that it 
dates from Februzrv Ist last makes it still more acceptable, as the men are 
im nediately benefited bythe higher pay.—Bethlehem, Pa., Times, Mar. 19. 





It might just as well be understood first as last. The railroad men of 
this country are not going to get any free puffs in the newspapers after the 





Interstate Commerce Bill goes into effect. As soon as the free pass system 
dies, the custom of referring to Colonel , the general passenger agent 
of the —— & ——Railway, as “talented, cultured, genial, aud popular of- 
ficial,” will fall into disrepute. There will be tio geniai—nov, nor any cul- 
tured gentlemen—in the railroad business unless they pay for their geniali- 
ty and their culture at regular advertising rates. Nor will there be any 
colonels in the railroad profession on and after the 3ist of March—at least, 
so far as we are concerned. Every man now enjoying the title of colonel by 
virtue of his ability to issue a free railroad pass will be degraded to the 
rank of a plain mister as soon as this Interstate Commerce Bill becomes a 
living, breathing, sentient, desolating thing.—Chicago News. 








Great is the excitement here over the announcement that John Wana- 
maker has bought M.de Munkacsy’s celebrated picture of “ Christ Before 
Pilate,” and because of the vast sum which he is said to have paid for it. 
This, and the fact that the furniture of Marie Antoinette is shortly to be 
exported to America from London, has caused the experts and the amateurs 
of Paris much annoyance; yet there does not appear among the rich people 
of the French capital any tendency to pick up valuable works of art, like 
this of M. de Munkacsy’s, when they are first exhibited. They first go to 
exhibition, and from there they fall into the hands of speculators, who pre- 
sent them in different countries until they find purchasers outside of France. 
The rich bourgeois of this country will spend money more freely upon the 
accumulation of fine wines and upon their tables than on their art galleries. 
—Paris Letter in Boston Journal. 

Arrangements have been made for the sale of Mr. Beecher’s books, en- 
gravings, etchings, paintings. rugs, and bric-d-brac at the rooms of the 
American Art Association next fall. The sale will probably take place in 
November. Mr. Beecher had about 10,000 volumes in his library, including 
a number of costly: books of engravings and illustrated volumes. He had no 
taste for rare books. His was in the main a working library, chosen for his 
especial needs. Among his etchings and engravings are many choice speci- 
mens, including artist prvofs of some notable subjects. Rembrandt, Diirer, 
Rubens, and other famous artists are represented. Mr. Beecher was ac- 
customed to buy what pleased his taste. He also had many valuable rings. 
While he bought many costly gems which took his fancy from their rich- 
ness of color, he gave away most of them, and those he left are prubably not 
worth more than $2,000. 

Mr. Beecher’s farm, ‘‘ Boscobel,” at Peekskill, which is offered for sale, 
is valued at $100,000. It contains thirty-six acres. On it there are fully 
6,000 forest trees and shrubs, including specimens of all sorts which grow in 
this latitude. There are, also, 2,000 fruit trees and grapevines which pro- 
duce two or three tons of grapes. The house cost $45,000 to build and there 
are extensive barns, greenhouses, stables, etc., and the old farmhouse. Mr. 
Beecher and his wife spent half of each year at Peekskill and usually had 
his sons and their families with him. Mr. Beecher’s estate included his 
farm, library, pictures, and life assurance of $25,000. The life assurance is 
left to Mrs. Beecher, and the residue to his three sons and his daughter. 








Putting aside the copyright question, there may be noted two curious 
results which are being brought about in America by the wholesale perusal 
of English books. The first is that the Americans are destroying their own 
literature, that can not live in the face of the unfair competition to which it 
is subjected. It will be noticed that since piracy, to use the politer word, 
set in with its present severity, America has scarcely produced a writer of 
the first class—no one, for instance, who can be compared to Poe, or Haw- 
thorne, or Longfellow. It is not, perhaps, too rash a prophecy to say that, if 
piracy continues, American literature preper will shortly be chiefly repre- 
seuted by the columns of a very enterprising daily press). Thesecond result 
of the present state of affairs is that the whole of the American population, 
especially the younger portion of it, must be in course of thorough impreg- 
nation with English ideas and modes of thought as set forth by Euglish 
writers.—H. Rider Haggard in Contempovary Review. 





Since the year 1400 there have been 280 serious earthquakes in Italy. 
The most disastrous ones on record occurred in the years 1169 at the foot of 
Mount Etna, with 15,000 victims ; 1456, in the Neapolitan provinces, 30,000 ; 
1627, in the Province of Puglia, 4000 victims; 1638, in Calabria, 9600 vic- 
tims; 1693, in Sicily, 93,000 victims; 1703, in Central Italy, 15.000 victims; 
1733, in Calabria, 60,000 victims; 1805, in Terra di Lavora, 6000 victims; 
1857, in Basilicata, 12,300 victims; in 1885, in Ischia, 2515. 





Things happen in Boston that don’t happen anywhere else. While Mr. 
Lowell was lecturing Tuesday evening at the Lowell Institute on Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, the Rev. Minot J. Savage was lecturing to another Buos- 
ton audience on Mr. Lowell. The Lowell Institute lecturer told his hearers 
that Beaumont and Fletcher ranked next to Shakespeare in the hierarchy of 
the English drama, and the Unity church lecturer told his hearers that Mr. 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers were the most unique and original product of Amer- 
ican literature to date.—Hartford Courant. 





The London correspondent of the Liverpool Mercury furnishes the fol- 
lowing incident of the English civil service; In one of the rooms of the War 
Office fuur daintily dressed clerks were seated behind a sheltering screen. 
No. 1 had his legs stretched out before him, his head reclining on the back 
of his chair, his eyes on the ceiling, and a cigarette in his mouth. No. 2 sat 
with elbow on knee, and a cigarette in his mouth. No. 3 with both feet in 
the fender, lolled in an easy position, and had a cigarette in his mouth. No. 
4 had taken the desk for his perch, and was smcking in office hours as vig- 
orously as his aristocratic repose would permit. Suddenly the door opened. 
Mr. Robert Fowler (member for Wolverhampton) and Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
entered. They were introduced to the cigarette-eaters as the members of 
the committee for considering the organization of the department. No.1 
was asked if be wasin hisown room. He answered proudly that he was. 
What had he to do? Nothing. No. 2 also declared that he had not mi- 
grated from another part of the building. What had he todo? Nothing. 
And the other two lolling smokers, having as much to do as their colleagues, 
had come in to assist them in passing the time! 


. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


INSURANCE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $1U, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Sti.cs, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


etc. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
. For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr, 


Thomas Uvchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 





TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 24TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 


VIA WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO 

And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
Chicago Limited,. ........ . 7.00A.M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . - 11.00 A. M. 


Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 


nextday No extra fare on these trains. 
Chicago Express, . ..... o « » BOOP. M. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Express, . - 600 RP: MM. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12 30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and full informa- 
tion furnished at 





Ticket Office, 833.Chestnut Street. 





B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Manager 


C. R. MACKENZIE, 
Pass. Agt, 


C. K. Lorp, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 





‘rhe American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 











MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 


Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PRILADELPHIA. 








ARTS: - 





McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 





THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS------+-+-+-+-+--s $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphiaé 








ADVERTISING AGENTS. 








ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 





INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 
to October, 1886. 
*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Publisher of THE AMERICAN. 





